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POSITION AND DUTIES OF THE NORTH WITH 
REGARD TO SLAVERY. 


Ir has been common, both at the South and the North, to 
deny not only the duty, but the right of Northern men to dis- 
cuss the subject of slavery. ‘The attempt has been made to 
draw around the Africans in bondage a line of circumvallation, 
which philanthropy, sympathy, nay, not even.calm, dispassion- 
ate investigation can cross with impunity. This line, however, 
we cannot hold sacred. For the Africans are within the pale 
of human brotherhood, which Christianity has marked for us; 
and the fact, that they are part and parcel of our own body 
politic, certainly cannot render them less our brethren. Nor, on 
the other hand, can the fact, that they belong to States which 
wield some of the attributes of independent sovereignty, right- 
fully exclude them from our sympathy, unless we have been 
wrong in sympathizing with the Greeks and Poles, and with 
the Asiatic tributaries of Great Britain, with whose oppressors 
we surely have as little political connection as with the South- 
ern States of our own Confederacy. Is it said that the Con- 
stitution and laws of the Union preclude our action in the 
premises, and therefore should suppress our sympathy, or at 
least the free utterance of it? We deny that the Constitution 
or fundamental laws of the Union put this subject beyond the 
reach of our political action ; and, if they did, and it should still 
appear that God had placed us under religious obligations to the 
enslaved, we cannot for a moment admit that human compacts 
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or enactments are valid against the divine law. Is it peremp- 
torily asserted, that we at the North have no responsibilities 
or duties with reference to slavery? We still will contend for 
the right of trying this question oursélves, inasmuch as the 
question of responsibility or of duty can never be answered by 
others in our stead. We say not at the outset that it is our 
right or duty to act upon this subject ;. but merely maintain the 
right, nay, the duty of inquiry, — of determining, by the free 
exercise of our own judgment, whether and how far we at the 
North are accountable for the wrongs and evils of slavery, — 
whether and how far Providence has entrusted to us the power, 
and given to us the means of decisive influence and action 
in the cause of emancipation. To put and answer these 
inquiries is the object of the present article. 

We will first define the position of the people of the North 
with reference to slavery, and our position will determine our 
duties. 

In the first place, we stand in undoubted relations of brother- 
hood to the entire slave population ; and, however much or 
little we may be able to do for them, they are legitimate sub- 
jects of our interest, sympathy, and intercession ; nor can it be 
questioned that we should hold ourselves in readiness to per- 
form in their behalf any brotherly office, which implies no tres- 
pass upon the rights or wel!-being of others. 

In the next place, we have with us at the North not a few 
of the African race, with whom we have immediate social re- 
lations, and our treatment of whom will be determined mainly 
by our feelings towards their race as a whole. ‘These negroes 
are among us, as the outcast Parias are in Hindoostan. ‘They 
are generally excluded from our common schools, and in some 
places are left without any provision for their education. From 
some churches they are shut out, and in others seated in a 
solitary loft above the organ, forbidden sa much as to stand on 
the same floor with their white brethren in the house of Him, 
who “ hath made of one blood all nations of men,” nay, not 
permitted to kneel at the sacramental altar, till the last white | 
communicant has retired to his seat. ‘There are very many, 
who seem to look upon the whole race with loathing and de- 
testation. Now if there be anything wrong in this state of 
things, compassion for and sympathy with the slave are more 
likely than aught else to set it right. But, if the great body 
of the African race in our country be viewed with a resolute 
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hardness of heart, the few, with whom we come occasionally 
in contact, will be sure to suffer neglect and contumely from 
us. 

Yet again, there are at the North many ardent, devoted 
friends of the slave, to whom, unless they have forfeited them 
by misconduct, we owe all the duties of good neighborhood, 
friendship, and Christian fellowship ; and our views of the sub- 
ject of slavery must determine, whether we shall treat them as 
deluded, erring, and guilty men, or whether we shall regard 
them as endowed with the true spirit of charity and philan- 
thropy. They are, many of them, persons of the most exem- 
plary lives in every other point of view, — persons, of whom it is 
often said, that their anti-slavery principles are their only fault. 
Is this to be regarded as a heinous fault, worthy of vehement 
reproof, censure, denunciation, excommunication ; or as in itself 
amiable and commendable? If we are right in considermg 
slavery as a forbidden subject, and the slave as shut out by 
the will and law of God from our sympathy, prayers, and 
efforts, then is the anti-slavery mau, as such, a disorganizer, a 
man full of treason, a dangerous member of society, to be 
treated with suspicion and distrust. But if, on the other hand, 
we have duties incumbent on us with reference to slavery, then 
he, who has the courage to meet these duties with a bold front, 
is worthy of high esteem and honor, so far as he preserves the 
meek and gentle spirit of his Master. ‘To be sure, if he be a 
fanatic, his fanaticism on this, as on any other subject, is proof 
of a weak head. If he be denunciatory, his bitterness of spirit 
on this, as on any other subject, betrays a bad temper. But, 
simply as an anti-slavery man, he is to be regarded with the 
same esteem, with which we regard any other consistent and 
devoted laborer in any philanthropic work. But, we repeat it, 
our duties towards this portion of our fellow-citizens depend 
upon our views of the evil and the remedy of slavery. 

Then again, there is a great deal of emigration from the 
Northern to the Southern States, and a heavy responsibility * 
rests on us as to the tone of feeling and principle, with which 





* We know not how to write on a moral subject without using this 
same word responsibility, which, we are as well aware, as any hyper- 
critical reader can be, is not a legitimate English word. Why not take 
from the word its bar sinister, and affiliate it at once? The idea which 
it represents had slumbered in Christendom for fifteen centuries or more ; 
its resuscitation in these latter days is well worth the coining of a name. 
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those shall be imbued, who go from our midst to communities, 
where their immediate influence must be given either for or 
against this form of oppression. New England men, wherever 
they go, occupy prominent places, and exert a commanding 
influence. They are more apt to give than to receive law, — 
to control the current of opinion than to yield to it. In some 
of the Southern towns and cities, the chief men in every de- 
partment of business and enterprise are natives of New Eng- 
land. At present, these adopted citizens of the South are, for 
the most part, among the strongest and least tolerant advocates 
of slavery. The Editor of the Southern Review, a work 
established chiefly for the maintenance of distinctively Southern 
principles, is a Northern man. Many of our readers have 
seen the recent correspondence of a Church in Savannah with 
the American Unitarian Association, in connection with their 
sending home unheard a clergyman, who had been selected for 
them on the express ground of his standing uncommitted with 
reference to Northern abolitionism. From their unwillingness 
to listen for a single Sabbath, or to give the slightest counte- 
nance to one, who could be suspected of hostility to Southern 
institutions, it might be inferred that this parish was composed 
of people, in whose veins pure Southern blood had flowed for 
many generations. But, in point of fact, this parish is composed 
almost entirely of Northern men. A clergyman, who recently 
officiated there, can recall the names of but three natives of the 
South among the male parishioners. Of the three members of 
the Committee of correspondence with the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, two are Northern men by birth; and still another member 
of the parish, who bore a prominent part in the transactions 
relating to Rev. Mr. Motte, and indeed is an acknowledged 
leader in all ecclesiastical matters, is a Northern man, and holds 
an auction every ‘Thursday for the sale of human flesh. These 
facts we have specified as illustrating the state of principle and 
feeling which prevails, with hardly an exception, among North- 
ern men, who have become citizens of the South. Now there 
must be something grossly wrong in the state of public feeling at 
the North, while such men and few others are sent Southward. 
There must be bitterness at the fountain, whence such streams 
flow. And we have no doubt that, if the New England people, 
who are now at the South, bad carried with them what ought 
to be New England principles, and simply lived them out by 
tacitly declining all connection with slavery and all action in its 
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favor, without any insurrectionary language or movement, they 
would have done a vast deal towards mollifying the tone of 
public sentiment at the South, and preparing the way for the 
gradual emancipation of the enslaved. A healthy and active 
state of general sentiment at the North is then, in this point of 
view, if in no other, of prime importance, and would be of 
extensive and controlling influence. 

We have as yet named prominent indeed, yet only seconda- 
ry features of our position with reference to slavery. We are 
still more intimately connected with the system. We, the 
people of the North, are slave-holders and slave-dealers. The 
Constitution and history of our Federal Government cover a 
vast amount of pro-slavery recognition, sanction, legislation, 
and executive action, and for all this the non-slaveholding 
States are accountable ; for they have always had the majority 
in the national counsels, and, had they been true to the 
principles, for which they professedly contended in the war 
of the Revolution, the Federal Government would have been 
clear of this unholy compact. Now what the non-slave- 
holding states have done, they may undo. What they have 
established they may abolish. What they have sanctioned 
they may disavow. Let us then take a cursory view of what 
they have done, established, and sanctioned ; for this is requi- 
site in order to define their position. 

Our Constitution embraced at the outset an atrociously guil- 
ty compromise, guaranteeing the continuance of the slave- 
trade for twenty years, without providing for its abolition even 
then; and against this many earnest and fervent voices were 
raised by not a few of the first and best men in the nation, 
among whom we would make honorable mention of Joshua 
Atherton, of New Hampshire, (grandfather of Hon. Charles 
G. Atherton.) who opposed the adoption of the Constitution 
on this ground alone ; for, said he, “If we ratify the Consti- 
tution, we become consenters to and partakers in the sin and 
guilt of this abominable traffic.” By the Constitution, also, a 
larger than its due share of representation and influence was 
secured to the Southern States, by reckoning three-fifths of the 
slaves in the numbers, on which the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives in Congress is made,—an arrangement, by which 
the Southern minority of the free citizens of the country have 
been fast approaching a majority in the representation, and will, 
if the process go on unchecked, soon attain that majority by 
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the increase of slaves in the extreme South, the creation of 
new slaveholding states, and the admission of Texas. There 
is also an article in the Constitution, which permits the re- 
claiming of fugitive slaves in the free States, and thus declares 
our territory, what it has often been made, a hunting ground 
for slave-drivers. Under this article, according to the construc- 
tion of our Supreme Judiciary, any citizen of the North, (he 
need not be black, men as white as most of our readers have 
been claimed and seized as slaves at the North, ) may be seized 
and carried into slavery without the form of trial, on the mere 
affidavit of the claimant before a justice of the peace. The 
redeeming trait in this article is, that it does not make it in- 
cumbent on the State authorities to act in such cases, and its 
force may be evaded, (as it has been, to the honor of Massachu- 
setts, by the unanimous vote of her legislature,) by prohibiting, 
under severe penalties, any of the State functionaries from aid- 
ing in the arrest or verification of persons claimed as slaves, 
and forbidding the use of the jails of the State for the deten- 
tion of such persons. But still the article is a foul blot upon 
our Constitution, and a memorial of a sycophancy and sub- 
serviency to the South on the part of the North, which has 
been as the life-blood of Southern slavery. 

By the Constitution, Congress has exclusive jurisdiction over 
the territories belonging to the Union ; and, south of thirty-eight 
and a half degrees of north latitude, Congress has sanctioned 
slavery in all those territories. Several new slaveholding States 
have been admitted to the Union ; and particularly, in 1820, 
Missouri, the question of whose admission was made to turn 
solely on the point of slavery, was admitted with liberty to 
hold slaves, by means of the infamous defection of Northern 
members of Congress from the true principles of freedom. 

Under the authority of Congress, also, and by the votes and 
the acquiescence of Northern legislators, slavery and the do- 
mestic slave-trade, in its most revolting features, are sustained 
in the District of Columbia, of which the entire, unrestricted 
jurisdiction is vested in Congress. ‘There are nowhere in the 
Union more severe slave-laws than are sanctioned in that Dis- 
trict by act of Congress. ‘The barbarity of the slave-laws 
in force there may be judged of from one single item. A slave, 
convicted of setting fire to any building, is to have his head 
cut off, his body divided into quarters, and the parts set up in 
the most public places. In the very seat of government, any 
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colored person may be apprehended as a fugitive slave ; and, if 
he proves himself free, he is charged with all the fees and re- 
wards given by law for the apprehension of runaways, and, 

upon failure to make payment, he is liable to be sold as a slave. 
Thus, under the very eye of Congress, a free man of color, on 
his lawful business, may be arrested, thrown into jail, and, if 
too poor to pay charges, which range from forty-five to ninety 
dollars, sold into irredeemable slavery. There have been, how- 
ever, cases in which blacks thus arrested have been discharged. 

There was reported to the House of Representatives a case, in 
which a black man was taken up on suspicion of being a run- 
away slave, and kept confined four hundred and five days, 
in which time vermin, disease, and misery had deprived him of 
the use of his limbs, and made him a cripple for life, and he 
was then discharged because no one would buy him. Yet, 
while these things are well known in Congress, and are brought 
before that body by committees of their own, they have re- 
peatedly voted to make no alterations in the slave-laws of the 
District, and to such votes scores of Northern legislators have 
recorded their names in the affirmative. Meanwhile the neigh- 
boring State of Maryland, from which many of these slave- 
laws were derived, yielding to the spirit of the age, has expunged 
the most obnoxious of them from her statute book ; and on her 
soil, the man, who confesses himself a-slave, is released, if his 
master does not answer an advertisement, and appear to claim 
him, within a limited time. 

Under the eye, and with the sanction of Congress, the 
District of Columbia is also made the great slave-market of the 
Union. There have been single numbers of the National 
Intelligencer, that have contained advertisements relating to the 
purchase or sale of not only hundreds, but even thousands of 
slaves. In the city of Washington, so lucrative is this trade, 
that licenses to carry it on, still under the authority of Congress, 
are given and regularly paid for at a rate prescribed by the 
city corporation, which bas been and probably is now no less 
than four hundred dollars. Northern members of Congress 
are often compelled to meet droves of slaves on their way toa 
market or to the river, handcuffed and chained together. This 
traffic is disgusting to the best people of the District, has been 
petitioned against “by large numbers of them, has been present- 
ed as a nuisance by grand juries, has been commented upon 
with righteous severity in Charges from the Bench, and yet 
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legislators from the non-slaveholding States have not principle, 
energy, and independence enough to do it away. 

By the Constitution, the regulation of commerce between the 
several States is vested in Congress, and Congress has enacted 
laws permitting the slave-trade between the States coastwise in 
vessels of over forty tons burden, and prescribing minutely the 
manifests, forms of entry at the custom-house, and specifications 
to be made by the masters of such vessels. By the same au- 
thority a vast inland slave-trade is carried on, and immense 
numbers are driven in herds from the Northern to the Southern 
and Southwestern extremities of the slave-holding district, often 
thirty or forty attached to the same long chain, each by a short 
chain affixed to his iron handcuff. In “Maryland and Virginia, 
this is a business of prime importance; and large, jail-like 
places of deposit, well supplied with thumb-screws, gags, and 
cowhides, are scattered at not infrequent intervals over the ter- 
ritory of those States. In 1836, no less than forty thousand 
slaves were sold out of Virginia, for a sum of not less than 
twenty-four millions of dollars; and, not long before that date, 
a distinguished statesman of Virginia publicly declared, that his 
native State had been converted into “one grand menagerie, 
where men were reared for the market, like oxen for the sham- 
bles.” And all this under the authority of Congress, and with 
the consent of Northern legislators. 

But our Federal Government has not confined its action 
on this subject within its own jurisdiction. By express votes 
of Congress, and of course, of Northern members to con- 
stitute a majority, the Government has repeatedly negotiated 
with Great Britain, (though happily with no success, except a 
paltry pecuniary remuneration in one or two instances,) for the 
restoration of fugitive slaves from Canada, and of slaves that 
have been cast by shipwreck upon British soil. And, to cap 
the climax of degradation, our republic, when the permanence 
of slavery in the island of Cuba was supposed to be threatened, 
made to the courts of Madrid and of St. Petersburg, and to the 
Congress of Panama, the most dolorous representations of the 
effect, which emancipation in Cuba must needs have upon her 
own domestic institutions, and intimated in the most explicit 
terms, that the United States would without hesitation embark in 
any war, which might be necessary to perpetuate slavery in 
that island, — yes, pledged the entire strength and resources of 
this nation, which styles itself free, to keep hundreds of thou- 
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sands of human beings out of its own precincts in hopeless 
degradation and bondage. 

Now, while such has been the spirit of a large portion of the 
delegation to Congress from the non-slaveholding States, we 
cannot regard the rejection of petitions bearing upon slavery as 
a matter of surprise, or as furnishing additional ground for thoral 
indignation to an honest and philanthropic heart. Before the 
right of petition was formally denied, the majority of Northern 
members had sufficiently shown that there was no right too 
sacred to be yielded up to Southern dictation; and, as they - 
would at any rate have treated the subject-matter of these 
petitions with neglect and indignity, it may have been as well 
for them to do the work in brief, and to save the time’ and 
money of the nation by one sweeping vote of rejection. 

Such is the amount of action, permission, and sanction, for 
which we at the North are accountable. To this degree are 
we slave-holders and slave-dealers. We are not indeed direct- 
ly responsible for slavery. within the borders of the several 
States. That is their concern. But for every act or recogni- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government we are accounta- 
ble, — that is, we the people, not our representatives or rulers, 
who are our agents, but we individually, whenever we have 
voted for a man, who was likely to cast a pro-slavery vote in 
Congress, whenever we have learned with indifference, that our 
agent had cast such a vote, whenever we have voted a second 
time for a man, who had once cast such a vote. The acts of 
our representatives, which we let go by unrebuked, are our 
acts. When Northern men have thus voted, it has been be- 
cause their constituents were either indifferent to the whole 
matter, or strongly tinged with Southern principles. A late 
member of Congress, who never failed, when the opportunity 
offered, to vote in behalf of slavery, recently made, in an offi- 
cial document from the executive chair which he now fills, the 
following exposé of his political creed: “ While in public life, 
it has ever been, and will ever continue to be, my effort, first to 
learn, and then to do the will of my constituents.” This man, 
had he belonged to the Massachusetts or Vermont delegation, 
would no doubt have voted differently on many of the questions 
involving the subject of slavery; but he represented New 
Hampshire, where the general tone of public feeling is either 
absolute indifference, or a leaning towards the pro-slavery side 
of all these questions. The use of the representative’s own 
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conscience seems to have grown obsolete, and instructions and 
pledges have so far supplied its place, that, on all matters of 
importance, the alternative is obedience or the resignation of 
one’s office. Thus the burden rests upon the consciences of 
the citizens at large. 

Such is the position of the people of the North, with 
regard to slavery. What are the duties growing out of this 
position ? 

In the first place, it is undoubtedly the duty of every citizen 
to take cognizance of the subject, to know what slavery is, and to 
have a just, and, so far as may be, an adequate idea of its evils 
and enormities. In judging of Southern slavery, we have no 
need to discuss the question, whether slavery is intrinsically 
and under all circumstances an evil and a wrong. It is cer- 
tainly within the range of abstract possibility, that a state of 
things might exist, in which something corresponding to the 
relation of master and slave should be mutually beneficial. 
Such a state of things did probably exist in the patriarchal fam- 
ilies in very early times; and, from all the hints that we can 
glean of those times, the servants or slaves were generally the 
privileged party. But this has nothing to do with our negro 
slavery. The bondage of the African race is the fruit of man- 
stealing, a crime denounced in the severest terms by revelation, 
and utterly abhorrent to the very first principles of humanity. 
Then again, our system of negro slavery sets aside that law of 
God, by which the marriage covenant is pronounced inviolate 
and permanent. ‘There are among the slaves no husbands and 
wives joined till death shall part them. ‘heir union is not 
marriage, nor is it usually sanctioned by the sacrilegious mock- 
ery of a marriage ceremony. ‘Those united for a season may 
be, without their consent, separated scores or hundreds of miles 
from each other, and then each is permitted, expected, nay, 
compelled to enter into anew union, and, perhaps a few months 
after, into yet another. ‘The leading ecclesiastical bodies at 
the South have even issued proclamations, declaring that the 
gospel laws of matrimony are not to be considered as binding 
upon the slaves, or with reference to them, and that the slave 
may lawfully change his or her wife or husband with every 
change of residence. This one feature is sufficient to make 
the whole system unspeakably degrading and demoralizing, 
inasmuch as it entirely breaks up the institution of families, 
which is the choicest instrument of civilization and refinement, 
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the surest bond of virtue, and an essential means of religious 
culture and discipline. Then too, in most of the Southern 
States, deep and hopeless degradation is entailed upon the 
slaves, by their being wholly cut off from the means of educa- 
tion, stripes, fines, and imprisonment impending over him or her, 
who would teach a slave to read, or give him a Bible. Of 
course, this system precludes all just and accurate knowledge 
of truth and duty, and all opportunity to rise in the scale of 
intellectual and moral being. Under the present state of 
things, the female slaves are necessarily, and almost universally, 
made victims of the licentiousness of the whites. ‘The most 
‘ decisive and unanimous testimony is borne on this point by 
every honest witness. 

With regard to the moral condition of the slaves, our fairest 
estimate must of course be that based on Southern testimony. 
In a report adopted and published by the Presbyterian Synod 
of South Carolina and Georgia, made but a few years since, it 
is said, “ that the negroes are destitute of the privileges of the 
gospel, and ever will be, under the present state of things,’? — 
that they “ will bear comparison with heathen in any country 
in the world,” —that “not a twentieth part” of the slaves 
attend public worship. A recent writer in the Western Lu- 
minary, a respectable religious newspaper in Kentucky, says: 


*‘] proclaim it abroad to the Christian world, that heathen- 
ism is as real in the slave States as it is in the South Sea Islands, 
and that our negroes are as justly objects of attention to the 
American and other boards of foreign missions, as the Indians 
of the western wilds. What is it constitutes heathenism? Is 
it to be destitute of a knowledge of God, — of his holy word, 
— never to have heard scarcely a sentence of it read through 
life, — to know little or nothing of the history, character, in- 
struction, and mission of Jesus Christ, —to be almost totally 
devoid of moral knowledge and feeling, of sentiments of pro- 
bity, truth, and chastity? If this constitutes heathenism, then 
are there thousands, millions of heathens in our beloved land. 
There is one topic to which I will allude, which will serve to es- 
tablish the heathenism of this population. I allude to the uni- 
versal licentiousness which prevails. It may be said emphati- 
cally, that chastity is no virtue among them, — that its violation 
neither injures female character in their own estimation, nor that 
of their master or mistress. No instruction is ever given, no 
censure dispensed. I speak not of the world, F speak of Christ- 
lans generally.” 
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Compared with this mental and moral degradation, (we 
might almost say annihilation, for the system does all that it 
can to sink the man into the brute,) the mere physical sufferings 
connected with it, severe as they are, dwindle into insignifi- 
eance. These may perhaps be often overrated; the moral 
evils no imagination can overrate. As to the fare, as to the 
clothing of the slaves, it is indeed scanty and poor, bearing no 
comparison, at least on the plantations, with that of free labor- 
ers at the North, yet much better, no doubt, than the English 
manufacturers and many classes of free laborers in Europe can 
procure. With regard to cruel treatment, there are doubtless 
many humane masters, and there is a degree to which the 


Slaves are protected by law, that is, they cannot be killed in 


mere sport or waotonness. But the slave-laws of all the 
Southern States are written in blood, and are a burning shame 
for a nation that boasts of its freedom, and a foul outrage upon 
humanity. In Virginia, there are seventy-one offences, which, 
subjecting a white man only to imprisonment, are in a negro 
punished with death. In Georgia, any person may inflict 
twenty lashes on the bare back of a slave found off the plan- 
tation where he belongs without a written license ; and there are 
very many Southern laws, by which, not for crimes, but for 
merely nominal offences, any irresponsible person whatsoever, 
without the intervention of a magistrate, may inflict from 
twenty to forty lashes. By the law of Maryland, a slave 
may, for riding a horse without leave, and for other like insig- 
nificant offences, be whipt, have his ears cropt, or be branded 
on the cheek with the letter R. But we will not go on with 
the loathsome and harrowing recital ; we might fill many pages 
with it; nor do we believe that there stands written, whether in 
fact or fiction, poetry or prose, anything so horrible, so shock- 
ing to every sentiment of humanity, as the statute-books of the 
Southern States. 

In addition to the legal cruelty to which the slave is liable, 
he is left in a great degree unprotected against private vio- 
lence and wrong. ‘To force applied for however unlawful or 
brutal purposes, the slave can make no resistance. Passive 
submission, not only to one’s own master, but to the whole 
white population, is enjoined by the severest penalties. There 
are some cases, in which a slave, for merely striking a white 
man, may be lawfully killed on the spot; and death, in Geor- 
gia for the second offence, and for the third in South Carolina, 
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is the legal penalty for a slave’s striking any white person, 
under circumstances of whatever provocation, or in resistance 
of any treatment, however unlawful, brutal, or malignant. 
The slave is cut off from the benefit of trial by jury, except in 
capital cases ; and in South Carolina, Virginia, and Louisiana, 
life may be legally taken without the verdict of a jury. In 
Louisiana, if the court is equally divided as to the guilt of a 
slave, judgment is rendered against him. In 1832, thirty-five 
slaves were executed at one time in Charleston, S. C., without 
the intervention of a jury. The degree of protection which 
the slave enjoys against over-working, andthe security in which 
he holds any little property of bis own, may be judged of from 
the fact, that the lowest prescribed limit of a slave’s daily la- 
bor is fifteen hours, that in several of the States a slave is 
not permitted to raise cotton or to keep domestic animals for his 
own benefit, and that in several of the States masters are for- 
bidden, under heavy penalties, to let their slaves work for 
wages for their own benefit. ‘The extent to which the slave’s 
life is protected may be inferred from the law of South Caro- 
lina, which provides that, if a slave be murdered by a white 
person in a sudden passion, or by excessive punishment, the 
man who kills him shall pay a moderate fine, and be impris- 
oned six months. 

Now these laws are not merely indications of what may in 
extreme cases be done to, or suffered by the slaves. Laws are 
the surest index of the state of public sentiment in a commu- 
nity, and these laws show in what light the rights, the comfort, 
and the life of the slave are regarded at the South. These 
laws are the true criterion of judgment. Individual cases of 
hardship and gross cruelty may exist under the most humane 
laws, wherever man has power over his fellow-beings. We 
have ourselves known, in our own neighborhood, cases of the 
cruel treatment of children bound out at service, which, had 
they occurred at the South, would have figured largely in anti- 
slavery reports; but they would here have been the subjects 
of the severest legal animadversion, and would have roused 
the indignation of the whole community, while at the South 
they would have been far within the liberty granted by law, 
and would have excited no surprise or censure. We doubt 
not that there are very many humane and conscientious 
masters at the South,—many, who bear the burden of 
slavery unwillingly, and who cherish a Christian sense of 
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duty towards this species of property, from which they 
know not how to escape. But we want no other proof than 
the advertisements in Southern newspapers, to convince us that 
cases of gross inhumanity are appallingly frequent ; and even 
in the cities, where the slaves are supposed to enjoy a condi- 
tion of greater comfort than on the plantations, the severe 
whipping of adult slaves, both male and female, either by the 
master or by the public functionary appointed for that purpose, 
is a common and habitual thing. 

Such is slavery, — the institution for which our kind con- 
struction, our tolerance, our sympathy, our tacit approval, is 
often claimed. Such is the slavery, which we Northern men 
help sustain in the District of Columbia, and in the territories 
under the national jurisdiction, and which, in the portions of 
the country where it has the deepest dye, is replenished by a 
traffic conducted under our sanction and authority. Such is 
the burden, which, as it exists in the Southern States of the 
Union, claims not indeed our interference until it is solicited, 
but our prayers and our sympathy both for the enslaved and 
for their masters. And can it be Heaven’s will, that we should 
close our hearts against the knowledge of such wrong and mis- 
ery? Shall constitutions and enactments restrain prayer, and 
make void the law of God and of Jesus, which says, “ All ye 
are brethren ?”? But what shall we, what can we lawfully do 
for the benefit of the slaves taken collectively ? 

In the first place, we can and should pray for the slave and 
his master, in public and in private, not in mere form, but 
heartily, fervently. And this we say, not pro formd, because 
we are writing for a religious periodical, but because we be- 
lieve in the efficacy of prayer. The evil is one of appalling 
magnitude. ‘The stone is very great. We cannot roll it away 
anless God strengthen us and teach us how. But if all Chris- 
tian people at the North would unite in earnest supplication to 
God for their unhappy brethren, he would open their eyes to 
modes of influence and effort now hidden. And on a subject 
so exciting, the calm and gentle spirit of prayer is especially 
needed to. purge philanthropy from all base admixture of earthly 
passion, to temper it with justice and candor, and to prevent 
sympathy with the oppressed from degenerating into hatred 
and vindictive feelings towards the oppressor. We fear that 
on this subject there has been too much preaching and too 
little praying. 
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But we ought to preach as well as pray, and to write as 
well as preach. ‘The subject is an open one, and demands dis- 
cussion ; nor by its discussion can wrong be done to any, so 
long as the laws of truth and of brotherly love are kept invio- 
late, and all bitterness and wrath are put away. It is often 
said, that slavery is not a subject for the pulpit. But why not? 
A just moral perspective will not indeed ensure it the broad 
and engrossing place in pulpit services, which some assign to 
it. But we regard it as a fit subject for discussion in the stated 
services of the sanctuary, because slavery is a moral rather than 
a physical evil, and presents its most alarming and revolting 
aspects in a Christian point of view; because the evil is so 
desperate, that no power short of the omnipotence of Christian 
truth and love can reach it ; because the slaves and the slave- 
holders are our brethren, children of our Father, bound to us 
by religious ties, and it is therefore fitting that we should 
bear them on our minds and -hearts in our Father’s house; be- 
cause, if we have any duties towards them, they are religious du- 
ties, and therefore within the legitimate scope of the pulpit; and, 
finally, because the subject is encompassed with so many 
difficulties, and needs for the solution of them so much of the 
wisdom that is from above, and for its discussion without offence 
so much of that calmness and meekness, which should character- 
ize the pulpit more universally than it does, that we may well 
apply to it the language and imitate the example of the Psal- 
mist, with regard to perplexities of a different class: “If I say, 
I will speak thus, behold, I should offend against the generation 
of thy children. When I thought to know this, it was too 
painful for me, until I went into the sanctuary of God.” Let 
then a firm and strong disapproval of the whole system breathe 
from the pulpit and the press, throughout the non-slaveholding 
States. Let no man be ashamed, or afraid to utter or to write 
what he believes and feels. Let this state of public sentiment 
be cherished at the North, without any aggressive movement 
towards the South; and it cannot but make itself felt there. 
It has there even now many hearts ready, yearning to respond to 
it. And those at the South, who cling to slavery, depend for 
their support to a very great degree upon popular feeling at the 
North, and feel fortified by the strong pro-slavery ground 
taken by the Northern press and pulpit, more than by any or 
all things else. While slavery has its friends at the North, its 
hold upon the South cannot be relaxed. But right feeling 
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here will work its way there. Our literature tinged with it will 
be read and felt there. Our great political orators once imbued 
with it will send the truth home to Southern hearts in breathing 
thoughts and burning words. Our ecclesiastical bodies are 
more or less intimately connected with the Southern church, 
and their unanimous, decided, and strong sentiment will soon 
find a response from every devout and intelligent Christian at the 
South, and will awaken to sincere penitence and a better mind 
those portions of the Southern church, which have entered into 
willing compact with this iniquity. Let the whole North be 
set right on this subject, and there would be no call for active 
interference or expostulation. Slavery would expire without a 
blow. It could not live a day without sympathy and support 
from beyond its own borders. Public sentiment is not the 
lame and slow agent which itonce was; but it moves on wings 
of fire, and is like lightning which glances through the whole 
firmament with a flash. 

In addition to this general expression and full establishment 
of right feeling upon this subject, it is most manifestly our duty 
to undo our own work, — to abolish slavery and all operations 
connected with it, so far as the field of our jurisdiction extends. 
This is the most momentous subject of national legisla- 
tion ; nor can we hope ‘for the smile of Providence upon any of 
our counsels, while this isoverlooked. We deem it of the utmost 
importance, (and it certainly is important,) that our legislators 
should be sound in the faith on such subjects as the tariff and 
the currency, on which men yet may honestly differ, — it is of 
incomparably greater importance that they should be men, who 
will not by their continued subserviency to a system, which no 
Northern man in his heart approves, call down the judgments 
of long-suffering Heaven upon our land. The domestic slave- 
trade should be stopped; and that movement would insure 
speedy emancipation in the slave-breeding states, where slaves 
are confessedly not worth keeping for their labor, and confine 
the evil to the extreme South and Southwest. The portion of 
the country under the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government should be purged of this contamination. Let it 
be done by purchase, — it would not cost a third of what the 
Florida war has cost, and it would be far better to pay men for 
what is not their property, than to let the most shadowy sus- 
picion of injustice rest upon a philanthropic movement. Let 
the whole North too, as one man, resist the admission into the 
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confederation of any new slaveholding member. Let all the 
non-slaveholding States also follow the noble example of Mas- 
sachusetts, and forbid the agency of their magistrates and the 
use of their jails for the detention and restoration of fugitive 
slaves. Let the entire strength of the non-slaveholding States 
also be put forth in behalf of such amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, as shall blot out all recognition of slavery, and base repre- 
sentation on the actual number of free citizens in the several 
States. 

But, on all these subjects, the present is the time for prompt 
and energetic counsel and action. Let new slaveholding States 
be admitted into the Union, let Texas become a member of the 
confederacy. (and this may take place during the very next 
session of Congress, and scores of Northern votes be cast in 
favor of it,) and not improbably the majority of representatives 
at the end of another ten years will belong to the slaveholding 
States, and the chains of slavery will then be riveted, till the 
iniquity of the nation is full, and our name and place shall be 
blotted out from among the nations of the earth. Is it said, 
that a decided stand against slavery on the part of the non- 
slaveholding States would destroy the Union? Let it then be 
destroyed. If the Union cannot be preserved, and the laws of 
God be at the same time kept, better that human compacts 
yield, and God be obeyed at all hazards. In saying this, let 
us not be understood as speaking treasonably of our national 
Union. We prize and love the Union, and sincerely pray that 
God may keep it. But we expect safety for it only by its 
conformity to the divine will and law. We do not believe that 
it is threatened by any philanthropic principle or movement. 
On the other hand, were slavery removed from a place so near 
its foundations, it would be built up at once in the strength and 
beauty of liberty and virtue, and would be the desire of. all 
nations, the glory of the whole earth. But, if the Union is 
threatened, it is by the reciprocal encroachments of the South 
and sycophancy of the North, and by the reckless, unprincipled 
tone and spirit thus given to the whole legislation and action of 
the Federal Government. There is no part of the national 
administration not infected by the spirit of slavery. “The 
whole head is sick, and the whole heart is faint.” ‘The South 
is arrogating to itself a vast preponderance of government 
patronage and influence, and dictating laws for the whole Union, 
while Northern men, making shipwreck of principle on the 
VOL. XXXIV — 3D Ss. VOL. XVI_ NO. IIL. 36 
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subject of slavery, preserve it on no other subject, and are 
pushing the country as fast as they can into misrule and anarchy. 
The only salvation of the country is for the non-slaveholding 
States to assert their own principles, and to send to the national 
legislature men of principle, Christians, philanthropists, men 
that fear God, — not pledged and packed men, but men whose 
consciences théir constituents can trust, — not men, who need 
to be instructed, but such as shall go nk furnished for 
every good work. 

We have as yet said nothing of anti-slavery societies. We 
know little of their movements. We have seldom seen, and 
never read their reports; nor have we examined any of their 
documents, except in search of facts bearing upon the general 
subject. The only anti-slavery meeting that we ever attended 
was one, to which we were drawn a few months ago, by the 
fame of certain negro orators, who were to be present. We 
suppose that the anti-slavery movement has done both good 
and harm, and probably very much more good than harm. So 
far as those societies have breathed a denunciatory spirit, we 
heartily disapprove of it. Yet they have not been the aggres- 
sors, nor can there have been anything in their most bitter 
speeches and writings, which can bear comparison with the 
rancor of their assailants, and the contumely and injury, which 
have been heaped upon them without redress. ‘They have 
never mobbed defenceless women, nor stormed churches, nor set 
fire to public buildings, nor taken the lives of their opponents. 
We would far sooner have stood in their ranks than in those of 
their adversaries ; for, whatever their excesses may have been, 
they have had principle on their side, though we wish that they 
had had grace, after their great Master’s example, when they 
were reviled, not to revile again, when they suffered, to 
threaten not, but to commit themselves to him that judgeth 
righteously. Had they all breathed this spirit, as many of 
them uniformly have, their cause would by this time have out- 
grown all opposition. Had such men as the lamented Follen 
and Channing, and some living luminaries of the church, 
whom we could name, (men who never harbored an unkind 
thought, or wrote or uttered an ungentle word,) given the 
whole tone to the anti-slavery movement, we should by this 
time have seen the most glorious and successful reformation 
in modern Christendom far advanced towards its completion. 
But though the professed advocates of this cause have not done 
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all that they might, or so well as they might, though they have 
been men of like passions with other men, and not angels, 
which reformers are always expected to be, and never are, they 
deserve at our hands a few words of vindication, as to the 
alleged injury to their own cause, which has been charged upon 
them. 

It is said, that their movement has closed many hearts 
against the claims of the slaves. Many hearts have indeed 
remained closed; but, in addition to the many thousands of 
active and zealous members of anti-slavery organizations, there 
is a far more general and strong feeling on the subject through- 
out the entire North, than when this movement commenced. 
Nor was this a new movement. There had been, all over the 
non-slaveholding States, and in the more northerly of the slave- 
holding States, abolition societies under that express name, in 
active operation for many years from the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, and in the Northern and Middle States 
tll 1820. In looking over their reports and memorials, we 
find that they used as strong and earnest language on the sub- 
ject of slavery, as can have been used in the most vehement 
recent publications. ‘Their reprobation of the whole system is 
unlimited and intensely emphatic; and they numbered among 
their active members the confessedly first and best men in 
Church and State. They poured in upon Congress petitions 
and memorials against the admission of Missouri into the Union, 
and in these documents the strongest, most uncomprising anti- 
slavery ground was assumed, as the unanimous expression of 
Northern sentiment. That was their last great battle. De- 
feated then through the treachery of men, on whom they im- 
plicitly depended, they left the field, and were probably dis- 
banded ; for we find no subsequent traces of their existence. 

The defection of the North from its legitimate principles on 
that occasion no doubt deadened the general conscience; and 
little was said or thought on the subject of slavery for the suc- 
ceeding ten or twelve years. Meanwhile new relations were 
growing up between the North and the South. ‘The Southern 
cotton trade during this interval rose from utter insignificance to 
a place second to no other branch of business. ‘The manufac- 
tories of the New England States became numerous and ex- 
tensive, and depended on the South for their raw material. 
Our New England ships, shut out by universal peace from the 
general carrying trade, which they had once enjoyed, found 
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the transportation of Southern cotton their surest and most 
lucrative employment. ‘Thus had the North in a very brief 
space of time become connected with the South by the closest 
and most constraining pecuniary ties, so that the republication 
of views, which twenty years before it had been scandalous not 
to admit, now touched new chords of interest, on which it 
jarred harsh and unwelcome music. The principles were 
not new; but the relations of Northern men had become 
changed. 

Maryland and Virginia abolitionism owes its decline to a 
similar chain of causes. For many years slavery had been in 
those States an intolerable pecuniary burden. For the ordi- 
nary operations of agriculture, slave labor was well known to 
be less lucrative than free labor; and yet the latter could not 
be had, while the former was employed. Much of the cul- 
tivated Jand of those States was exhausted by the perpetual 
succession of the same crops, and it could not be improved, 
nor could new land be brought under cultivation, without a 
larger capital in human stock, than owners could generally 
afford, or the profits of agriculture authorize. The African 
slave-market was open until 1808, and the more Southern 
States could buy slaves stolen ready grown‘in Africa, cheaper 
than they could be raised in Virginia and Maryland ; and the 
suspension of the African slave trade left the country fully 
stocked, if not overstocked with slaves, and, Southern industry 
remaining nearly stationary for a series of years, the slave-grow- 
ing States found no regular or lucrative market for their in- 
crease. No wonder that they talked loud and long of emanci- 
pation. They were undoubtedly on the eve of decided action. 
But when cotton, from being little cultivated, became in a few 
years the great staple of the South, the demand for slaves grew 
large and constant, the raising of slaves for the market became 
the most lucrative business in the country, and Virginia and 
Maryland found a mine of wealth in an institution, which had 
long been draining their resources. What room then is there 
for surprise, that “public feeling in these States should have 
undergone an entire revulsion? And is it not much more 
reasonable to attribute this revulsion to new mercenary mo- 
tives operating in behalf of slavery, than to the re-echoing 
from the North of the very sentiments of Washington, Jeffer- 
son, and Randolph, — of sentiments, which for nearly fifty 
ears had found free and fervent utterance in the legislature of 
Virginia ? 
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It is often said, that the anti-slavery movement at the North 
has been the cause of many hardships and disabilities to the 
slaves at the South, particularly of the restrictions upon their 
movements and social gatherings, and of the laws against their 
being taught to read. But we find on examination, that most 
of these effects preceded their alleged cause. ‘The American 
Anti-Slavery Society was formed in December, 1833; the 
New England Society, which accomplished but little, a year or 
two sooner. It was not till 1834, or 1835, that the recent 
anti-slavery movement became of sufficient magnitude to at- 
tract attention at the South, or to be generally regarded at the 
North as anything more than an ephemeral effort of a few vis- 
ionary and fanatical philanthropists. But the severest of the 
slave-laws are as old as the constitutions of the respective 
States ; and most of the additional restrictions and disabilities 
may be traced back to at least ten or twelve years before the 
formation of the American Anti-Slavery Society. ‘The prohi- 
bition of Sunday and other schools for the education of slaves, 
we can trace back in South Carolina to 1821; and, on looking 
over Niles’s Register for the four or five years next preceding 
and following that date, we find numerous enactments of the 
same kind in that and other Southern States, and very many 
indications of an anxious and disturbed state of feeling with 
reference to the negro population, which we do not find within 
the last ten years. Possibly laws of this character may have 
been more rigorously executed since the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society ; but very few such laws have 
been enacted since that time. ‘The state of things, which 
Northern abolitionists have been so freely charged with bring- 
ing about, existed in full during the interval when the North 
hardly lifted a voice against slavery. With regard to the pres- 
ent condition of the slaves, we have unimpeachable testimony 
that they are better treated than formerly ; and this is doubtless 
to be attributed to the influence of public opinion at the North, 
even in the partial and distorted forms in which it bas reached 
the people of the South. It is said in the article in the South- 
ern Review, which we made the subject of comment in our 
March Number, “‘ The fact is notorious, that slaves are better 
treated now than formerly, and that their condition is still im- 
proving.” Gen. Scott, in a recent letter, in which he express- 
es strong disapprobation of the anti-slavery movement, makes 
the same assertion. So much for the alleged injury to the 
slave from his Northern friends. 
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It is also said, that the efforts of Northern abolitionists have 
fanned an insurrectionary spirit at the South. Against this 
charge there is abundant primd facie evidence, without our 
looking i into the history of slave insurrections. It is well known 
that living anti- slavery agents are not suffered to go at large in 
the Southern States. ‘I'he only effort that can be made, there- 
fore, at the South, is by sending anti-slavery books, pamphlets, 
and newspapers. ‘These are “indeed sent and circulated in 
large numbers, not among the slaves, (for the slaves cannot 
read ;) but among the masters ; and, if the slaves are made ac- 
quainted with their contents, it must be through the gratuitous 
agency of their masters. In point of fact, all the great slave 
rebellions on record took place before the formation of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. The writer in the Southern 
Review, already referred to, says, that “ under no circumstan- 
ces can a servile war ever take place ;” that ‘ tn vain has the 
United States mail been infested and burdened with incendiary 
documents ;” and that “ no temptations or artifices can seduce 
the slaves from their allegiance.” This Review is published at 
Charleston, which was the seat in 1823 and 1832 of extensive 
negro insurrections, discovered just on the eve of execution. It 
is well known to many of our readers, that the whole popula- 
tion of Charleston was, for a long series of years, in a state of 
perpetual alarm and apprehension from the slaves, and that 
South Carolina took the lead in those legislative restrictions, 
which imply a state of dread and consternation. It is truly 
gratifying, while anti-slavery principles are so rapidly extending 
themselves at the North, to find descriptions of a state of entire 
and fearless security emanating from the highest literary author- 
ity in that very city and State, in which, prior to the anti-slavery 
movement, the most fearful elements of combustion were be- 
lieved to exist. 

Is it ‘ar ber said, that the anti-slavery movement at the 
North is entirely devoid of influence upon the South? Not 
thus do Southern people say.. We might fill half a score of 
pages with unimpeachable Southern testimony to the effect of 
this movement upon the Southern mind and heart. Judge 
Upshur, a member of the present cabinet, said, in his prospectus 
for the establishment of the Southern Review: “The defence 
of the peculiar institutions of the slave-holding States is- the 
great and leading object of the work. That they are in dan- 
ger, it would be folly to disguise. A party has arisen in 
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the other States, whose object is the overthrow of the relation 
between master and slave; and from present appearances it 
will continue to increase till the object it has in view is consum- 
mated, unless efficient measures be taken to arrest further pro- 
gress.” The editor of the South Carolina Messenger, in 
earnestly soliciting subscriptions for this same work, says: ‘ If 
your institutions are ever to be defended, no time is to be lost. 
Delay, in all cases dangerous, would be fatal in this.” The 
North Carolina Watchman says: ‘“ We are inclined to believe 
there is more abolitionism at the South, than prudence will permit 
to be openly avowed.” A letter from the Maryville Theolog- 
ical Seminary to the Editor of of Emancipator says: “ At least 
one half of the students of this theological institution are deci- 
ded abolitionists, and are very much strengthened by perusing 
the publications sent by you.” A gentleman of Frederick 
County, Md., writes: “ The anti-slavery cause is rapidly gain- 
ing ground in this section of the country. ‘Three years ago, 
abolitionist and insurrectionist were interchangeable terms, 
and an abolition paper a prodigy ; now anti-slavery papers are 
read regularly by our most respectable and intelligent citizens.” 
Gen. Duff Green writes in a recent editorial at Washington: 
“ We believe that the South has nothing to fear from a servile 
war. We do not believe that the abolitionists intend to excite 
the slaves to insurrection. We believe that we have most to 
fear from the organized action upon the consciences and fears 
of the slave-holders themselves ; from the insinuation of their 
dangerous heresies into our schools, our pulpits, and our do- 
mestic circles.” 

We have, we trust, been successful in defending the anti- 
slavery organization from some of the grave charges, which 
have been made against it. But it is not by societies alone 
that the work can be accomplished. ‘They can only sow the 
seed ; and this they have done faithfully, diligently, though not 
always in good temper. It remains for us, citizens, Christians, 
to supersede them, (as every true friend of the cause will be 
grateful to have them superseded,) by adopting, all as one, 
the great principles, which they have cherished. 
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THE VALUE OF NATURAL RELIGION. 


Read in the College Chapel at Cambridge, May 10, 1843, as the Dudleian Lecture for 
this year. 


Tue Founder of this Lecture, in his testamentary provision, 
directs that it shall be for “the proving, explaining, and proper 
use and improvement of the principles of Natural Religion.” 
Fortunately for him on whom this service may be laid, language 
admits of various interpretations, and the obvious sense is not 
‘always the true sense. At first it might seem, that he was 
required to bring within the compass of a single discourse, of 
moderate length, all that might be said on one of the largest 
themes of human inquiry — to condense the substance of folios 
into a tract, the lessons of the universe into a passing word. 
Bat, happily, he can construe the terms of the requisition in a 
sense that shall not impose a task so remote from human facul- 
ties. ‘The object of the Lecture on successive years may be 
such as is described in the passage already quoted ; yet of each 
one of them who contribute their several parts towards the 
accomplishment of this object no more be demanded, than that 
he set forth, with such ability as he may possess, some single 
point whose elucidation shall fall within the province over 
which the Lecture extends its ample title. So interpreting 
the duty which has been assigned me, I shun the path which 
my immediate predecessor in the discussion of this subject pur- 
sued, with a success that could wait only on his habits of pro- 
found thought and accurate study,* and, instead of attempting to 
present an abridgment of the “ proofs and explanations” which 
must be given by him who would establish the *‘ principles of 
Natural Religion,” shall confine myself to a single inquiry, — 
what is the value of this branch of knowledge, ‘this source of 
instruction. It seems to me, that in endeavoring to fix the 
precise place which it is entitled to have in our regards I shall 
aim at securing “its peepee use and 1 oucegenenel 


* The Dudleian Lecture in 1839, when according to the order pre- 
scribed by the Founder the same subject was treated, was delivered by 
Rev. John G. Palfrey, D. D., and has lately been printed as an Appen- 
dix to the first volume of the ‘‘ Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity.” 
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If I do not mistake, this topic might lay a special claim on 
our attention. It has an immediate interest for our minds and 
hearts, as it involves results more directly practical than any 
other arising out of the general subject. At the same time, it 
may be doubted whether it be not the topic on which there is 
the least of clear discernment or of correct opinion. Compar- 
atively few persons take the trouble to ascertain the precise 
value of the disclosures which Nature makes on the great sub- 
ject of religion, and satisfy themselves with vague impressions 
or superficial judgments. While they whose minds assume a 
tone of greater decision are apt to run into one or other of 
the extremes that here, as every where, tempt the fallibility 
of man to substitute dogmatism for impartial conviction. On 
the one hand, are those whose estimation of Natural Religion 
deprives Revelation of much of its importance, and makes the 
Bible little more than a republication of what is conceived to 
have been uttered in an equally intelligible, though not perbaps 
so distinctly audible, a voice-by the harmonies of the universe 
and the testimonies of experience. Some persons indeed ap- 
pear anxious to strip Christianity of whatever might distinguish 
it from the oracles whose whispers, as they float on the still 
air of meditation, reason catches and interprets according to its 
ability, and imagine that by thus denuding Revelation of its pe- 
culiar claims they recommend it to a more hearty confidence. 
And on the other hand, there is often a depreciation of Natu- 
ral Religion which almost amounts to a denial of any intrinsic 
worth, and would reduce it to a mere broken utterance of un- 
certain sounds. ‘They by whom this view is taken conceive 
that they too are rendering a service to Christianity, by calling 
in question the value of all instruction but that which has come 
through a specially commissioned teacher. But Christianity 
requires neither of these methods of establishing its right to be 
welcomed with gratitude and reverence. It is benefitted by 
neither of them; and it might be difficult to say from which it 
receives the greater injury. 

The inquiry before us then gathers importance alike from its 
nature and from the mistakes that are either carelessly embraced 
or religiously entertained. Our sense of the value, if not our 
judgment concerning the import of Revelation, must be seri- 
ously affected by our appreciation of Natural Religion. 

Let me approach the answer I should give to this j inquiry by 
placing the meaning of the terms we use beyond the reach of 
VOL. XXXIV‘ —3D 8. VOL. XVI. NO. IIL. 37 
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misapprehension. What do we mean by Natural Religion? It 
is not the interpretation which Christianity enables us to give to 
the voices of creation and providence, of our own souls and 
of the outward universe. We must divest ourselves of our 
Christian associations, if we would ascertain the force of 
what may be learned without the aid of Revelation. ‘There 
is no mistake more common, — yet none more manifest or more 
fatal to all just decision, — than the confounding of Christian 
reasonings upon natural phenomena, whether material or spirit- 
ual, with the conclusions to which an intelligent observer might 
be led by the phenomena seen under no other Jight than that 
of Nature. Natural Religion, in its concrete form, is the amount 
of instruction which man in the fair and full use of his powers 
might derive from Nature, independently of Revelation. It is 
therefore manifestly wrong, in determining what Nature teaches, 
to borrow from Revelation assistance in studying its lessons. If 
I would know how distinctly the outlines of objects may be 
traced in a cavern, I must not let in a gleam of sunshine; nor 
must I pronounce a judgment, till my organs of vision have 
ceased to feel the effect of the broad daylight, and have ac- 
quired their proper adaptation to the dimness of the place. 

Bat into an error not jess serious shall we fall, if we con- 
found Natural Religion with the actual religion of Pagan lands. 
This is no more Natural Religion than is the actual religion of 
Christendom Christianity. ‘That we may discover what the 
Christian Religion is, we go to the Christian Scriptures and 
study them with an honest mind. So if we would know what 
might have been learned on the great themes of religion before 
Christ or Moses spoke, we must go to the Scriptures written on 
the heavens and the earth, on man’s nature and man’s experi- 
ence, and decypher them without regard to the perversions of 
their meaning into which others have fallen. It is not to the 
fanes of Roman idolatry, nor to the temples of Egyptian 
polytheism, that we must resort, to determine what is proclaimed 
in the ear of a sober and reverent reason concerning the Object 
of worship or the duty of man. It is not by the graceful my- 
thology of Greece, nor by the ruder forms into which the imagina- 
tion of Northern Europe shaped its religious fancies, that we 
must judge of the instruction which Nature conveys respecting 
the unseen and the Divine. It is neither from the sacred books 
of Hindoo wisdom, nor from the Aboriginal traditions of our 
own continent, that we may obtain the grounds of a correct 
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opinion concerning the amount of knowledge which the medi- 

- tative soul might acquire without the help of a special instruct- 
or. For these, whether they be the lowest or the highest 
forms in which the religious sentiment has expressed itself, re- 
flect the peculiarities of the people, the age, and the individual, 
rather than the solemn decisions of the race. 

What then is Natural Religion? I answer that it is the title we 
give to the conclusions to which one would be brought who, 
without any assistance, direct or indirect, from Revelation, and 
without the bias either of a popular worship or a philosophical 
system, should examine the teaching of his own soul and of the 
outward universe upon the subjects that fall within the pro- 
vince of religion; the results at which a candid and studious 
inquirer, in whatever part or period of the world, would arrive 
through the legitimate exercise of the human faculties upon 
what is presented in reason, creation, and providence as the 
materials out of which to construct religious faith. 

But what, it may be asked, are the subjects that fall within 
the province of religion? Sometimes this question receives too 
broad, sometimes too narrow a reply for our present pur- 
pose. ‘The reply is too broad, when looking rather at its prac- 
tical control than at its scientific basis, we make religion to 
include all that concerns man. As a law of life, indeed it 
does; but as one of the departments of human study, it does 
not. The reply is too narrow, when we confound religion 
with theology, and consider it only as instruction concerning 
God. 

As a science, the first and greatest of all sciences, religion 
includes four branches of inquiry. It undertakes to solve four 
problems, for which a solution can be found nowhere else. 
First, the problem of the universe. We are part of a vast 
sum of being. We belong to the world; but this belongs to a 
system of worlds, which again constitutes a fragment of the 
immense whole, which is embraced within the unmeasured walls 
of the universe. So do we pass from individual being to a 
conception which overtasks our laboring faculties. But we are 
not content to rest here. We would comprehend something 
more than the fact, however large, of existence. We inquire 
after its origin. Whence came the universe? And after its 
security. On what Power or Will does it lean? It is the office 
of religion to answer these questions, in a single word, Gop. 

The universe has its solution in God. 
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Next, the problem of life, of human life, of man’s inevitable 
experience. It begins with the helplessness of infancy, and if it 
be prolonged through i its full measure of days, it runs over a vari- 
ous history of want, exposure, success, disappointment, growth, 
decay, till it disappears in the darkness of the grave. Life, 
with its mysteries of birth, death, and intermediate suffering, 
what does it mean? It seems to present strange inconsisten- 
cies; tokens of a providence, with signs of indifference or ca- 
price, in Him who has established its laws, if any such laws 
there be, if any one there be who cares for its progress or its 
events. What apparent injustice, what actual inequality, of 
condition! What mixtures of evil and good in the cup of 
man’s experience, which his own hand has not mingled! Life, 
the scene of trial and disaster, of uncompleted plans, of un- 
adjusted relations, what does it mean? It belongs to religion 
to answer this question, which curious minds and aching hearts 
are ever ready to propound. The reply is given in a single 
word, immortality ; which with a twofold significance, pointing 
backward to discipline and onward to retribution, causes the 
perplexities of the present to disappear in the contemplation of 
the future. ‘The life of man finds its solution in human immor- 
tality. 

The problem of duty comes next into view. Man feels 
within himself a moral nature and a law of obligation. He is 
compelled by the structure of his nature to acknowledge an 
essential difference between right and wrong; he is made to 
confess that this is a difference which arises in every case of 
action, whether extended beyond or confined within himself; 
and he is so constituted as to realize an inseparable connexion 
between the performance of right and the experience of satisfac- 
tion, as likewise between the consciousness of wrong-doing and 
the sense of discomfort. Here then is a continual admonition to 
rectitude. But where shall he find the standard of rectitude? 
What is the comprehensive statement of duty which expresses 
all its requisitions? Religion meets this demand by unfolding 
the will of God, the Author of man’s nature, and the Legislator 
of his conscience. Duty is ascertained through faith, happiness 
is found in obedience; and these both have their solution in 
Divine commandment. 

One other problem remains, — that dark mystery of sin, with 
which the human breast is disquieted, the human mind alter- 
nately exercised and baffled. Man isa sinner ; his own soul 
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witnesses the terrific fact, and his observation shows him that 
sin is the condition and curse of universal humanity. Must 
it always be so? Must this sad fate ever attend the human 
spirit, filling it with discontent and dread? ‘The acknowledg- 
ment of sin awakens the sense of desert. ‘The sinner. has 
separated himself from the moral harmonies of the creation, and 
erected his will in opposition to the right and the good. What 
is before him, but condemnation and punishment, — the forfeiture 
of his true place in the universe? The position which belon 
to him he has already lost ; can it ever be regained? Where, 
where are the encouragement, the pity, the help, which he 
needs? Where are the means of recovery and of hope? Con- 
vinced of sin, he looks to heaven, to earth, around, within, and 
implores the answer without which his days must be spent in 
gloom. He receives the answer from religion, which lightens 
his sadness and dispels his fear by the single word, mercy — 
mercy that reaches down its saving hand from the Offended to 
the offender, and proffers ‘the gifts of pardon and peace, of 
new energy and new life. The sin of man (precious truth !) 
finds its remedy and reconciliation in the mercy of God. The 
most fearful of all mysteries is solved. 

The universe, life, duty, sin, —these are the titles of the 
chapters into which we divide the subject of religion. ‘The 
universe, whose author is God ; life, whose ex planation i is immor- 
tality ; duty, whose index is the Divine will; sin, whose con- 
queror is Divine mercy. Now how far does Natural Religion 
write out either of these chapters ? 

First, of God nature speaks intelligibly and decisively. 
It proclaims its Author. ‘To one who examines and reflects 
as he ought, the universe furnishes its own explanation. The 
works of God bear witness concerning him. ‘They affirm the 
intelligence, benevolence, and unity of their Cause. So far 
the argument from what is seen to what is unseen, the a poste- 
riort argument of the theologian, proceeds without difficulty ; 
but here it may be thought to stop. The infinity of the 
Divine attributes must be established by another kind of proof ; 
and this is found in those elements and laws of the mind, 
which conduct us by a sure, though somewhat refined course of 
argument to the conclusion, that God possesses all the natural 
and moral attributes which can be ascribed to a being of infi- 
nite perfection. ‘The being and perfection of God are doctrines 
of Natural Religion, legitimately deducible from the physical 
and spiritual facts of the universe. 
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But with this class of truths ends, as I think, the positive in- 
struction of Nature upon the themes included under the survey 
of religion. Upon the next inquiry —life— it does not 
adopt that tone of decision with which it proclaims the Divine 
existence and unity. In regard to the Providence which 
watches over the life of man it does not speak in an unambig- 
uous voice, and respecting immortality it presents only proba- 
bilities in opposition to the facts, of silence and decay, which 
belongito death. I suppose that on this point it is particularly 
difficult for us to define the exact import of the teachings of 
Nature ; since it is almost impossible to lay aside, even for an 
hour, those associations with which early discipline bound faith 
in immortality around our hearts. But what stronger proof do 
we need of the insufficiency of the argument for immortality 
which can be constructed without the aid of Revelation, than 
the fact, known to every student of classical antiquity, that 
while the popular mind embraced without examination a doc- 
trine so welcome to one ever walking, with those whom he 
loves, on the brink of an unfathomable abyss, they who sought 
out the grounds of such a persuasion, the philosophers of the 
ancient world, sighed for a firmer basis than they could discov- 
er for their hopes ? ? Nay, when we listen to the elaborate and 
ingenious reasonings with which the lecturer on Natural Re- 
ligion attempts to build up faith in the immortality of man, do 
we not perceive their want of an unassailable stability, and feel 
a secret joy that so insecure a fabric is not our only refuge 
from the anguish of doubt? Intimations many and strong does 
Nature afford in behalf of such a faith, but along with them 
start into view those appearances of the death-chamber and 
the grave, which it requires a direct voice from Heaven to pro- 
nounce only superficial. 

As on this subject the teaching of Nature is uncertain, in re- 
gard to duty its instruction is imperfect. We are not indeed 
left without some knowledge of the Divine will, for the laws 
which our Maker has written on the human heart are recog- 
nised as his; and they bear a character of authority to which we 
cannot be blind. But the instruction is incomplete ; how in- 
complete, I need not attempt to show. Suppose only that all 
the assistance in determining what is right and good which we 
have derived from the discourses and life of Christ were with- 
drawn, and the impressions which his history and Gospel have 
made upon us were effaced from our minds ; and you may be 
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able to estimate the comparative inadequacy of the information 

which we might draw from other sources, as the foundation of 
our moral judgments and the occasion of calling conscience 
into exercise. Conscience, it must be remembered, does but 
enforce the necessity of obedience to convictions of right. 
Upon the soundness of those convictions it is not its office to 
pronounce sentence. Man’s moral nature renders him amena- 
ble to law, and to a certain extent makes him a law unto him- 
self; but it falls far short of disclosing to him the length and 
breadth of Divine commandment, by which his life must be 
regulated. 

If upon these two last topics of religious instruction the 
teaching of Nature be obscure or incomplete, upon that which 
remains to be considered it will be found, I believe, that Nature 
is silent. Neither reason nor experience enables us to lift the 
veil from the portentous mystery of sin. Man has in all ages 
felt its oppression and trembled at the thought of the displeas- 
ure which he knew it must provoke. Hence has he sought 
means to avert the anger of the deities whom he worshipped. 
Costly sacrifices have been laid on their altars, and the blood 
of human victims been poured out for propitiation. Bodily 
penance has been voluntarily inflicted, and patiently and 
long endured. Yet by such means he has dared only to hope 
that he might obtain forgiveness. Mercy is not included among 
the terms of Natural Religion. Nor does it belong to this teach- 
er to give man the aid which he needs in raising himself from 
moral degradation to spiritual life. Sin not only shuts out confi- 
dence in the efficacy of repentance ; it impairs the native ability 
of the soul, so that it is far more difficult to retrace the steps of 
error than to persevere in the right path. Special assistance was 
needed to overcome the difficulties of a return to virtue. It is 
Revelation alone that holds out the promise, or unfolds the con- 
ditions of pardon; that offers the sinner the armor, or enables 
him to gird about him the strength, which will be demanded in 
the conflicts that lie between his present servitude and his final 
redemption. 

It might seem that we are now prepared to answer the in- 
quiry which we proposed respecting the value of Natural Re- 
ligion. But we shall clear for ourselves a more direct path to 
the true answer by one farther preliminary remark. 

The sources of instruction upon the subjects which come 
within the survey of religion, (as has been all along implied,) 
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are two, — Nature and Revelation. Under the former of these 
terms we include whatever in the creation or the established 
order of things, in the world without or the world within, in 
the facts of experience or the laws of the reason or the instincts 
of the soul, may throw light upon the momentous problems 
which we have stated ; while by the second of these terms we 
understand a special and direct communication from Heaven. 
Now it is plain, that the value to us of any such communica- 
tion must rest upon certain facts previously ascertained, to wit, 
the existence and character of a Being from whom the commu- 
nication could proceed. In other words, Revelation supposes 
man’s faith in God to be established. ‘The being of a God 
must be proved antecedently to a revelation; if it be not, 
‘from whom shall the revelation be accredited? It must 
be received as worthy of belief; but how can this point be 
settled, so long as they to whom it is addressed are ignorant of 
its source? We must have confidence in the Author of the 
revelation, or it will be to us no more than a phantom ora fic- 
tion. We must have confidence, I say ; therefore more than a 
knowledge of his existence is necessary. We must entertain 
no doubt of his power to communicate instruction by extraor- 
dinary methods, and we must place such an implicit reliance 
upon his veracity, as shall prevent our raising any question 
respecting the truth of the instruction which he may please to 
communicate. What is this but saying, that previously to any 
supernatural revelation we must exercise faith in the physical 
and moral attributes of the Divine Being? And this faith must 
have a sufficient, that is, an impregnable basis. Unless there- 
fore Natural Religion makes known the existence of God and 
his perfections, a barrier is placed in the way of all acquaint- 
ance with Divine truth, Revelation is stripped of alf authority, 
and man must forever live amidst the spectres of uncertainty 
and the miseries of spiritual want. 

Now it appears from what has been said, that Natural Relig- 
ion meets this very case. It proves the Divine existence and 
attributes. It opens the fountain whence may issue the stream 
of revelation. ‘The argument which it supplies for the being 
of a God—of one Supreme, Perfect, Infinite Mind — is incontro- 
vertible. The absurdities of Atheism do not merit even the praise 
of ingenious sophistry. ‘To the eye of an enlightened reason 
the primary truth of religion stands forth distinct amidst sur- 
rounding obscurity. Man needs not a revelation to prove a 
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God. His faith in God is the origin of his faith in revela- 
tion. : 

Hence we find this fundamental truth continually assumed 
in the Scriptures. The Bible opens with a declaration which 
excludes the admission of doubt on the subject : “ In the begin- 
ning God created the heaven and the earth.” When Moses 
promulgated his system of national worship and polity, he 
announced that its foundations were laid in Divine command, 
as if the people would at once recognise the authority of a law 
emanating from Jehovah, the Eternal “1 AM.” And when 
Christ introduced his Gospel into the world, he proceeded upon 
the facts of the Divine unity and supremacy as unquestionable 
verities. Christianity never undertakes to prove the Divine 
existence, and rarely makes it a matter of direct inculcation. It 
is always treated as an indisputable truth. ‘ There was a man 
sent from God,” is the description of the forerunner of the 
Christ; as if every one knew that there was a God. ‘“ Whom 
therefore ye ignorantly worship, him declare I unto you, God 
that made the world and all things therein,” was Paul’s language 
before the assembled wisdom and curiosity of Athens, as if Na- 
ture had taught them a truth which he needed only to re-affirm 
in positive terms, to obtain a sure basis for his subsequent dis- 
course. The Bible throughout supposes, but seldom affirms, 
and never labors to prove, the fact of a God. 

The value then of Natural Religion —to give now a direct 
answer to the inquiry before us — in the first place lies here ; 
that it discloses the fundamental truth, on which all religious 
faith and practice, all worship, duty or hope must be built — 
the being of God. ‘Thus it lays the foundation for Revelation. 
It makes known Him from whom alone the revelation can pro- 
ceed, and it clothes him with the attributes which alone can 
impart to any revelation the character of authority. Upon this 
point let me for a moment detain your regards. ‘The only 
possible way of authenticating a revelation from Heaven is by 
miracle. No other proof of a Divine mission is conclusive, for the 
simple reason, that no other evidence which may be adduced 
bears that peculiar stamp which can be impressed only by the 
hand of God. About all other proof hangs the possibility of a 
human origin. The very definition of miracle involves the 
ideas of superhuman power and Divine volition. The only 
two questions therefore that can arise are, whether miracle 
be possible, and whether the sensible or the historical testimony 
VOL. XXXIV.— BD Ss. VOL. XVI. NO. III. 38 
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in its favor in any particular instance be irrefragable. These 
two points being proved or conceded, there is no room for 
question respecting the supernatural claims of him who brings 
such credentials of a Divine mission. ‘That he bears a mes- 
sage from God is a necessary inference from the admitted facts; 
nay, scarcely is an inference, for it is rather a part of the state- 
ment. Whether we are justified in esteeming him faithful to 
his office in the delivery of the message he has received is 
yet another point, to be decided on entirely distinct considera- 
tions, drawn from the general character and deportment of the 
messenger. Now of the two first named points, that which 
relates to the reality of an alleged fact must be settled according 
-to the principles which we apply to any other case of sensible 
or historical proof; but that which relates to the possibility of 
miracle can be decided only by Natural Religion. And by 
Natural Religion it is decided in the affirmative, through the as- 
cription to the Supreme Being of a power adequate to the pro- 
duction of such an effect, and of a will which for the good of his 
creatures would call this power into exercise. In regard there- 
fore to the possibility and the proof of a Revelation we are 
obliged to rely upon Natural Religion, from which alone we 
derive our knowledge of a Being by whom a revelation could 
be given, or by whom it could be stamped with the only indu- 
bitable marks of a superhuman origin. 

Iv like manner, as | have said, we must be able to place an 
entire confidence in the integrity of the Divine mind, to secure 
us against the suspicion of deception on his part, which would 
be fatal to all the uses of a Revelation. This confidence we are 
enabled to repose through the instruction which Nature affords, 
as it establishes the perfection and unchangeableness of God ; 
and thus does it complete the amount of pre-requisites to the 
reception of revealed truth. 

Just in proportion then to the estimation in which we hold 
Revealed, will be the importance we allow to Natural Religion. 
Practically considered, the former is an impossibility without 
the latter. ‘The one is needed as asupport tothe other. The 
altar around which cluster our dearest associations and best 
hopes cannot be suspended in the air. The Bible must rest 
upon the Rock of ages. The voice which said, ‘‘ This is my be- 
loved Son, hear ye him,” must have been preceded by a not 
less intelligible voice proclaiming the one true God, who has 

sent his Son to be the Instructor of our race. ‘The Christian 
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above all others should honor the teachings of Nature, without 
which his faith in the Gospel would have neither security nor 
justification. 

But now, having described the positive worth of Natural 
Religion, I proceed to point out what may be called its nega- 
tive value; which consists in the evidence it furnishes, through 
its own incompleteness, of the need of Revelation. Nature 
does not answer questions which man proposes with all the cu- 
riosity of a perplexed and suffering soul. It does not dispel the 
mystery which overhangs life; does not present a sufficiently 
comprehensive law of duty ; does not show a remedy for the 
greatest and most extensive of all evils, sin. Man cries out 
with unsatisfied impatience, or groans in speechless agony, over 
these dread problems of his humanity. From the ancient 
world came the sound of ignorance and want, like the moan of 
childhood weary and lost amidst the perils of the wilderness. 
Through ages of gloom and fear, of alternate belief and skep- 
ticism, of conflicting hope and despair, that sound rose up, and 
from the walls of the past its echoes still fall upon our ears. 
I know there was faith in another life among the ancients ; but 
it was not, I repeat, a faith which would bear the test of ex- 
amination. It was not a faith on which Cicero could Jean in 
his hour of sorrow. It lacked certainty, t¢ lacked certainty ; 
and without this it was a poor, poor solace for the bereaved 
parent or the orphan child. ‘Take from me the loved and. the 
honored, who make the earth pleasant to me, from whom 
home derives its joy, and life its sweetness, lay them in the 
grave, and then offer me comfort in the probability that death 
has not devoured their essential being,— you mock my grief 
by the vain attempt at consolation. I want certainty, not prob- 
ability. 1 want the faith which is “ the evidence of things not 
seen,’ as well as “ the substance of things hoped for,’ — the 
faith which Revelation only can give. 1 know you may find 
in the writings of Pagan moralists many excellent maxims, 
and much concerning duty and happiness that a Christian is 
glad to repeat as a lesson to his own conscience. But why 
did not this ethical wisdom produce any effect? Why was it 
to the people at large, and even to the disciples of these ex- 
tolled teachers, like a strain of soft music in a twilight hour, — 
a soothing, but a passing breath? Because it had not the 
character of authority. Because it did not bear the mandate 
of Heaven. Because they who heard traced it to no higher 
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than a human origin. When the Prophet arose whose preface 
to every exhortation which fell from his lips was, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” the people acknowledged the force of the instruc- 
tion ; when He appeared who spake “ as one having authority,” 
they “heard him gladly,” and the sound of his words has 
gone through the world, bearing an efficacy that has regen- 
erated communities. I know that men sought in various 
ways to appease the fury of the gods and to soften the voice 
of condemnation within their own breasts, giving even ‘the 
fruit of their body” to purchase forgiveness “for the sin of 
their soul.” But I do not learn that the Heathenism of an- 
cient or modern times found satisfaction in these acts of sacri- 
fice and self-denial. They were only the signs of a guilty 
conscience, not of a heart restored to peace. 

Great and terrible wants then remained and always must have 
remained without relief, if a supernatural revelation had not been 
given. Natural Religion is essentially defective. ‘Sut its insuffi- 
ciency supplies an argument of great force in favor of Revelation. 
It renders a revelation probable, if not necessary to the vindica- 
tion of the character of the God whom it describes from the | 
imputation of unfaithfulness to his own attributes. In other 
words, a revelation is needed to save Natural Religion from the 
absurdity of self-contradiction. In its own character, therefore, 
the latter contains a prophecy of the former. And what a 
lesson of gratitude does it teach to them who enjoy the influ- 
ences of truth and grace that have come through Jesus Christ. 
The poverty of the world before the entrance of the Gospel 
does but make our abundance more manifest. As the uncer- 
tain help of the stars causes the traveller to rejoice in the light 
of day, so should the obscurity in which men groped during the 
long ages before Christianity awaken in our hearts a thank ful- 
ness beyond language for him who is the Light of the world, 
— its Light, and its Life also. 

We have examined two of the relations which connect Nat- 
ural with Revealed Religion ; from each of which we derive 
proof of the value of the former. Alike from the clearness of 
its reply to one of the chief demands of the soul, and from its 
imperfect answers or its total silence upon other questions of 
the greatest moment, we learn in what estimation it should be 
held. There is one other use which we may make of its 
teachings that should not be overlooked,— in the analogies 
it furnishes for the relief of difficulties or the elucidation of 
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truths which belong to Revelation. ‘These analogies it requires 
a delicate eye and a skilful hand to detect and apply with jus- 
tice. ‘They may be improperly multiplied and unduly pressed. 
Their value too may be exaggerated. It should not be forgot- 
ten, that it is the office of analogy to reduce or remove difficul- 
ties, or to suggest or confirm truth, but not to establish or prove 
it. What is the effect of such a book as Butler’s celebrated 
treatise? Not to convince the reader of the truth of religion, 
but to show him that objections which may be urged by the 
skeptic or the sciolist lie not against religion alone, and there- 
fore cannot invalidate its authority, since they may also be 
urged against “ the known constitution and course of things.” 
Butler’s own words, chosen with his usual accuracy, are, that 
*‘in some few instances, perhaps,” the analogy he proposes to 
trace “‘may amount to a real practical proof; in others not so. 
Yet in these it is a confirmation of what is proved other ways.” 
Revelation is not free from occasions of perplexity to him who 
reads with the most docile temper. How could we expect that 
it should be ? On such high themes as those of which it treats, 
much must be left in the dimness of an imperfect disclosure. 
Upon many of these obscure points it is pleasant to find, that 
reason and experience help us to enlarge the instruction which 
we draw from the Bible. Hints, which under the light of 
Nature alone would have profited us nothing, may be taken up 
by the Christian believer and be made productive of a large 
amount of probability, or even become the key which shall 
open before him an increase of positive information. Let me 
illustrate my meaning by a single example. The light of Na- 
ture, we have seen, was unable to disclose the reality of a fu- 
ture life. ‘The Gospel has made this an unquestionable article 
of faith. But the forms of the life to come it did not please 
the Father of our spirits to reveal through his Son. Having 
however ascertained the fact of another life, we are able to 
bring into use many analogies which before were destitute of 
practical value. So long as the doctrine of immortality needed 
- proof, these analogies were like coin of genuine metal but with- 
out the stamp which placed their genuineness beyond dispute. 
When this doctrine was raised out of the uncertainties of desire 
into a positive article of religion, these analogies immediately 
became available as sources of instruction. And now, although 
the direct teaching of Christianity in regard to another state of 
existence comprehend little more than the two essential facts of 
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consciousness and retribution, we can by legitimate inferences 
from the present state define many of the circumstances of that 
untried future. 

Is there now any one formula in which we may express the 
value of Natural Religion, as ascertained by these remarks ? 
Let me attempt to enclose the result to which we have come 
within a single sentence. It shall be this. Natural Religion 
by what it teaches lays an indispensable and sufficient founda- 
tion for Revealed Religion ; by its inability to teach more ren- 
ders Revelation both acceptable and probable ; and by hints 
that it affords, which become available to any purpose of in- 
struction only after the entrance of Revelation into the world, 
‘confirms and expands the teachings which come through this 
latter source. : 

To many persons this may seem an inadequate exhibition of 
the worth of Natural Religion; but I believe it will be found 
to stand midway between the extremes of error which were 
noticed at the commencement of this Lecture, and to do justice 
to each of the methods by which man is led from earth to 
Heaven.* 









* To some readers it may appear, that I have omitted all mention of 
one of the most important uses of Natural Religion, and have therefore 
fallen much below a full exhibition of its value. By many persons Nat- 
ural Religion is represented as a sort of test of Revelation, a standard by 
which to try its contents and determine their meaning or authority. 
Nature is made to sit as the interpreter and judge of Scripture. There 
seem to me to be serious objections to clothing it with these functions. 
In the first place, there is no occasion for their exercise. It will be time 
to look to the decisions of Natural Religion as a guide to inform us what 
part of Revelation shall be accepted, when it shall appear that Revela- 
tion contains anything by which the judgments of a sound reason respect- 
ing the true and the good are contradicted. As yet, I conceive, nothing 
of this kind has been found among the instructions which the Bible de- 
livers as from God. But, in the next place, it seems almost absurd, to 
talk of interpreting the language of Revelation, or of ascertaining its va- 
lidity, by what was previously known. The essential idea of Revelation 
is, that it brings to light what was not known before. What would be 
thought of him who should propose to rectify the impressions which ob- 
jects make upon our sight under the blaze of noon by our conceptions of. 
them as seen in the morning twilight? And to add only one other re- 
mark, Revelation furnishes within itself the proper measure of its sig- 
nificance, in its general strain of doctrine and commandment, or in what 
was formerly styled the analogy of faith. The Bible affords us the means 
of qualifying and construing its own expressions. While, therefore, I 
maintain the perfect harmony of the teachings of Nature and Revelation, 
{ cannot regard the former as presenting a standard by which we must 
try the latter. 
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On one point, however, it may be proper to pursue our re- 
marks a little farther. ‘The view which has now been taken of 
the office of Natural Religion may give rise to a question re- 
specting its sufficiency to the wants of man before the appear- 
ance of Christ. We have said that the actual religion of 
mankind without Revelation must not be confounded with the 
instruction which might be fairly drawn from the sources of 
religious knowledge which exist independently of Revelation. 
Still it may seem that we have so far reduced the amount of 
legitimate instruction from these sources, as to leave man pre- 
viously to the Gospel in such a state of unavoidable ignorance 
on the highest questions of human concernment, as on the one 
hand to exculpate him from guilt, though he fell into habits of 
grievous depravity, and on the other hand to involve the char- 
acter of God under a heavy imputation of neglect, if not of 
injustice towards his creatures. I have stated the objection in 
its full strength. Let us sée if it rest on solid ground. 

We have affirmed, that Nature teaches the being and per- 
fection of God; establishing not only his existence, but his 
unity, supremacy, and infinite attributes. Manifestly, then, it 
lays the foundation for a true worship and a devout life. Idol- 
atry stands in as direct antagonism to Natural as to Revealed 
Religion ; ‘so that, as the Apostle says, they were “ without ex- 
cuse,” who with “that which may be known of God manifest 
in them, even his eternal power and divinity, the invisible 
things of him being understood by the things that are made, 
yet glorified him not as God, but changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image made like to corruptible man 
and the brute beast.” ‘That a filial piety like that which grows 
up under Christian influences should have prevailed in ancient 
times, was not to be expected, for the ascription to the Su- 
preme Being of the title “ Father,” in all its moral significance, 
is one of the distinctive marks of the Gospel. But that Nature 
rebukes the polytheism and the licentiousness of Heathen wor- 
ship, admits not of question. It went farther even than the 
determination of the Object and character of religious worship ; 
for in the disclosures which it made respecting the Divine 
Being, it read a: perpetual homily on the dispositions with which 
he should be regarded, and justified the language of the pas- 
sage we have in part just quoted, in which Paul condemns the 
Pagan world because they were not “thankful” to Him, of 
whose care and bounty their daily experience should have re- 
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minded them. But farther yet. We have seen that Nature is 
not silent in regard to duty. Its intimations have not the clear- 
ness nor the authority of the teachings of Christ, but they do 
not leave man without any rule of conduct. Here again the 
language of Paul, who in the earlier part of his Epistle to the 
Romans shows how well he understood the relations of this 
whole subject, is pertinent. ‘“ When the Gentiles, who have 
not the Law, do by nature,” or in obedience to convictions 
springing out of their nature, “ the things contained in the Law, 
these, though they have not the Law,” written on tables of stone 
or rolls of parchment, “are a law unto themselves, and show 
the work of the law written in their hearts; their conscience 


also bearing witness, and their thoughts the mean while accus- 


ing or else excusing one another: ” for, through the testimony of 
their own moral being, they “‘ know the judgment of God, that 
they who commit such things,” as were practised in ancient 
Rome or Corinth, “ are worthy of death.” Nature then de- 
livers instruction which might have kept man from the poly- 
theism, idolatry, and disorder into which the world had sunk 
before the mission of Christ. If the people had but given a 
just interpretation and paid a proper regard to the truth which 
was spoken by the unwritten Word that “was in the begin- 
ning,” and though “ with God,” and in effect “ God¥” was “in 
the world,” the “ life and light of men,” they would have avoided 
the dreadful wickedness which in consequence of their wilful or 
hereditary blindness was the condition of universal humanity 
at, and long before, the commencement of the Christian era. 

Natural Religion was therefore at once sufficient and insuf- 
ficient ; — sufficient so far as the character of its instruction 
was concerned, if this had been followed, to have prevented 
the debasement into which successive generations were but the 
more deeply plunged by their disregard of its lessons; but in- 
sufficient as a means of conducting the race to perfection, or of 
lifting either the race or the individual from the depths of a 
voluntary or entailed sinfulness. 

Is not this then the result to which we are brought, — that the 
history of religion, as it appears in the Divine providence, is 
precisely that which exhibits the most wise and tender care for 
mankind? ‘Three methods were before the Creator when his 
omniscient foresight drew out the plan of man’s education on 
earth. According to the first, he would have given at once 
the whole amount of instruction and influence which are now 
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enjoyed under the blended teaching of Nature and Scripture. 
Adopting the second, he would have never enlarged the boun- 
daries of religious knowledge beyond the limits to which it 
might be carried by reason and experience. ‘I'he third was 
that which he chose, —of bestowing at first the means of 
spiritual culture which we have seen to be deducible from Nat- 
ural Religion, and afterwards, at such a period in the progress 
of the race as circumstances, included within the prescience of 
the Eternal Mind, should determine to be best, communicating 
by a special instrumentality a revelation that should place with- 
in the reach of man all the knowledge which it would comport 
with the character of his present existence for him to possess. 
For a moment it might seem to us, as we compare these 
methods, that the last is that which infinite Goodness must se- 
lect. But we should remember that the object to be attained 
is, the largest amount of benefit to the race through its succes- 
sive generations ; or in other words, such a development of hu- 
manity as shall be found, when the world’s history shall be 
closed, to have given to the greatest number of individuals the 
greatest assistance in securing the true end of their being, with- 
out involving injustice or unkindness to any. It certainly i is not 
difficult to see that this object is realized more effectually 
through an accumulating amount of assistance, than by the 
communication in the first instance and at once of all that 
could be bestowed. By the former method an opportunity is 
given for the trial of human capacities under different degrees 
of tuition, the value of the aid furnished by Revelation is made 
more clear, and the point which shall be ultimately gained in 
the progress towards a full development of the religious char- 
acter lies beyond that which would have been reached, had 
all the facilities enjoyed by us at the present day been entrust- 
ed to the race in its infancy. Besides all which, the gradual 
unfolding of divine truth which belongs to a series of commu- 
nications is most favorable to the display of mercy, and to the 
relief of those wants which experience alone could have ena- 
bled mankind to understand. By this method of progressive 
instruction no injustice is done to the earlier generations who 
had not, nor to the lands who do not now possess, the Gospel ; 

for we have seen that their light, if it had been properly 
used, was sufficient to guide them to God and virtue. It is un- 
reasonable, for those who turn away from streets lighted, how- 
ever dimly, into the darkness of forbidden passages, and en- 
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counter loss or destruction, to complain that a more brill- 
iant illumination is not poured upon the thoroughfares which 
they forsake. ‘They who love darkness will find it, though 
they burrow for it in the earth. Even Christianity does not 
make men good in spite of themselves. 

Not only the principle of a progressive instruction for the 
race, but the actual history of that principle, as it is recorded in 
the Bible, illustrates the Divine Wisdom. ‘The special inter- 
rupted the course of the ordinary at the right moment. The 
supernatural came when the natural had proved itself inade- 
quate for the guidance or help of man in the midst of the dif- 
ficulties which he had accumulated about himself, and when 
_ the world was in the best state of preparation to receive a mes- 
senger from Heaven. Christianity was not an accident, nor 
the fruit of an arbitrary decision; but the accomplishment, in 
the fulness of time, of the beneficent purpose which the Cre- 
ator entertained when he made “the first man Adam a living 
soul,” —of leading the race along the path of experience till 
they should welcome that “Son of Man” who should be “a 
quickening spirit ” to their depressed and toilworn energies. 
‘The Mosaic economy was not an episode in the history of re- 
ligion, but an essential and necessary part. Judaism finds its 
explanation in Christianity. [It was needed as a passage along 
which the human mind should advance from the delusions of 
Paganism to the convictions of Christian faith. Judaism with- 
out Christianity would be an inexplicable phenomenon. Christ- 
ianity without Judaism is hardly conceivable. Moses and the 
Prophets came to prepare the way for Christ. Christ came 
when the preparation which they had made was complete. To 
regard the history of the Old Testament as having an interest 
only for the people whom it describes, seems to me not less 
irrational than it is foreign from the associations of the Christian 
Church. As a part of Divine Revelation Judaism belongs 
to Christianity as much as a suitable entrance belongs to a 
building intended for common use. Among the monuments of 
former periods of violence and insecurity, the traveller in Eu- 
rope sometimes comes upon a lonely tower, the only access to 
which is by a most difficult and somewhat dangerous ascent 
along its perpendicular walls, by means of crevices left at in- 
tervals of painful length, ull they terminate at a passage lead- 
ing into the interior of the building many feet from the ground. 
May not this afford a not unapt illustration of the manner 
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in which the world must have penetrated the citadel of 
Christian truth, if a previous revelation had not facilitated their 
entrance? By difficult and almost impracticable steps must they 
have toiled up to the point at which they could obtain the protec- 
tion that it offered from doubt and despair. How few would ever 
have accomplished, how few have attempted such an under- 
taking. Behold in the Divine instruction and supernatural 
facts of the Old Testament the steps by which an easy ascent 
was secured to the open door of Gospel salvation. 

But I am tempted to wander from my subject. Yet have I 
not lost sight of the purpose to which I have thought this dis- 
cussion should be made finally available. Its effect, if it have 
been properly conducted, must be to establish a tranquil and 
grateful faith in religion, as it extends from the fundamental 
truths which Nature proclaims to the closing strains of the 
Christian Revelation. The whole is needed. The whole 
should be accepted. Let no one lay rash hands on any part 
of the structure whose strength lies in the symmetrical adjust- 
ment of its several portions. Natural Religion cannot bring its 
eternal principles to bear upon human affairs without the aid of 
Revelation. Revelation cannot address a single appeal to the 
human being without adopting as its own the principles of Nat- 
ural Religion. Through twenty-five centuries of the world’s 
experience was the teaching of Nature tried, and it was 
found insufficient for tempted, struggling, sinful man. Through 
fifteen centuries more were the two great characteristics of the 
Jewish Law and history, to wit, the republication in a_ positive 
form of the doctrines of Natural Religion, and the introduction 
of a supernatural proof in favor of religion — through fifteen 
centuries were these, the essential points of Judaism, which 
constitute its permanent value, while all else that belonged to it 
was transitory in its nature and subsidiary in its design — 
through fifteen centuries were these preparing the way for Him 
who should complete the instruction which it was necessary for 
man to receive on his way to heaven. ‘Through eighteen cen- 
turies has Christianity, concluding and comprising all other in- 
struction, been in the world, and though that law of the Divine 
Providence which rebukes human impatience by what we are 
apt to account the slow realization of the Divine purposes has 
been in force here, yet what conclusive and abundant proof has 
it yielded of its sufficiency for those practical ends in respect 
to which Natural Religion had proved its own incompleteness. 
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It has solved the problems whose unexplained magnitude em- 
bittered life. It has led multitudes to an elevation of charac- 
ter overtopping what was reached in ancient times, as much as 
the Andes of the Western continent the heights of Parnassus 
or the mountains of Lebanon. It has still kept in advance of 
the loftiest attainments of the wisest and best of them who 
have submitted to its discipline, and has shown its ability to 
conduct the race to a state of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment inferior only to our conceptions of angelic life. Such 
have been its effects. How much wider and deeper an action 
it is suited to exert upon society and humanity, it is not difficult 
to foresee; yet who shall be bold enough to describe? Na- 
_ture and Revelation, the mightiest influences that can reach the 
soul of man or affect the destiny of the world, are made one 
in Christianity. What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder.” 


E. s. G. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF THE HON. EMANUEL 
SW EDENBORG. 


Ir must be obvious to every reflecting mind, that the writ- 
ings of an intelligent and philosophical author, must always be 
the bodying forth, in visible and tangible language, of his 
original and individual character. Hence, in estimating the 
character of a man, we examine and classify the acts of his 
life, and the result of this classification we declare to be his 
intellectual and moral worth. Sometimes, however, the process 
is reversed. Having previously ascertained the character of a 
man, we apply this knowledge, thus ascertained, to the expla- 
nation of some portion of his actions, which, without such a 
clue, might seem enigmatical, or lead us unjustly to ascribe to 
one cause an action that belongs manifestly to another. Thus, 
interpreters rely much on what they call the historical sense, 
that is, that meaning of a passage which is derived from a con- 
sideration of the character of an author, and the circumstances 
under which he lived. Who does not see, for example, how 
much light would be thrown upon the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
if there were to be discovered among the rubbish of some old 
library, or in the tomb of some contemporary Eyyptian, a 
minute and authentic biography of Homer, or still more, a full 
and copious narrative of his personal history, with an analysis 
of his poems written by the author himself! What a mighty 
revolution would such a discovery effect in the republic of let- 
ters! How many a voluminous commentator, now culminating 
in the zenith of exegetical glory, would descend quietly below 
the horizon! How many a learned Theban, in sorrow if not in 
anger, would bid a mournful adieu to the results of a life of pro- 
found and sagacious research! ‘The whole work of interpretation 
would be to be gone over again, and a new form of knowledge 
would be established on the. basis of unchangeable truth. How 
much we need a knowledge of the character of an author, in 
order to interpret his writings, is then evident. And how much 
such a knowledge, properly applied, would facilitate progress, 
needs no illustration.* 


_—_ ae sheen . _ a 


* Wayland’ s ‘* Dependence of Science upon Religion.” 
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Now no one who has examined them will doubt, that the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, both his philosophical and 
theological, are as truly an exemplification of his character, as 
the Iliad is of the character of Homer. If a knowledge of the 
character of the author of the one would assist us to interpret his 
meaning, the same must be at least as true of a knowledge of the 
character of the other. Now a knowledge of Swedenborg’ s char- 
acter is contained in bis writings. We there have a perfect 
transcript of his mind, his mental and moral powers, the rules 
by which he governed his life, so that nothing is wanting to 
enable every honest and fair-minded inquirer to arrive at a just 
estimate of his character. Does not reason teach us, then, 


that the study of the works of this author should first com- 


mence with the study of the character of the author himself? 
And may we not anticipate, that, when this shall have been 
done, as great a change will take place in the progress of 
opinion in reference to his character, as we supposed above in 
the progress of interpretation, by a know ‘ledge of the character 
of the author of the Iliad ? 

It is to enable the reader to form a just and enlightened 
opinion of the character of this truly most extraordinary 
man, that we propose to act the part of an impartial his- 
torian, and furnish an outline of his history and writings. 
Everything in philosophy, in science, and in religion is 
brought before the severe ordeal of human reason, “and is 
received or rejected according to its correspondence ‘with, or 
opposition to, the great fundamental truths of nature and of 
God. Old opinions, old institutions, old habits of thought, are 
fast going into oblivion, before the triumphant spirit of free 
inquiry, which has extended itself over the whole face of the 
Christian world. This spirit is acquiring an astonishing strength 
in the minds of men, and is closely interweaving itself with the 
constitution of states and kingdoms, and gaining an ascendency 
over the civil and ecclesiastical powers of the world. The 
human mind, restless, feverish, and unsatisfied, is turning itself 
upon the past, and stretching its eager gaze into the future, in 
the hope of obtaining a clearer information on spiritual subjects 
than has yet been known. Nor does this hope involve any- 
thing which is inconsistent. Of this the pious and enlightened 
Dr. Watts seems convinced ; for in his excellent little treatise 
on the Improvement of the Mind, after remarking “ that the 
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hope of new discoveries, as well as the satisfaction of known 
truths, should animate our daily industry,” and “ that we should 
never despair finding out that which has never yet been 
found,” in the natural sciences, he makes the following obser- 
vation: —* Nor should a student in divinity imagine that our 
age is arrived at a full understanding of everything which can 
be known by the Scriptures. Every age since the Reformation 
hath thrown some further light on difficult texts and paragraphs 
of the Bible, which have been long obscured by the early rise 
of Antichrist; and since there are at present many difficulties 
and darknesses hanging about certain truths of the Christian 
religion ; and since several of these relate to important doc- 
trines, which do still embarrass the minds of honest and in- 
quiring readers, and which make work for noisy controversy ; 
it is certain there are several things in the Bible yet unknown, 
and not sufficiently explained ; and it is certain there is some 
way to solve these difficulties, and to reconcile these seeming 
contradictions. And why may not a sincere searcher of truth, 
in the present age, by labor, diligence, study, and prayer, with 
the best use of his reasoning powers, find out the proper so- 
lution of these knots and perplexities, which have hitherto been 
unsolved, and which have afforded matter for angry quarrel- 
ling? Happy is the man who shall be favored of heaven to 
give a helping hand towards the introduction of the blessed 
age of light and love.” 

Such, then, being the condition of the human mind, let us 
see whether there is anything in the character and writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg, to give him credibility, as a philosopher 
and theologian, in the estimation of mankind, and to encourage 
and justify them in directing their attention to his works, with 
the expectation of obtaining therefrom any new light on the 
hitherto dark and insolvable mysteries of nature and of revela- 
tion. 

Emanuel Swedenborg was born in Stockholm, Sweden, Jan. 
29, 1688. His grandfather was a Miner at Fablun. His 
father, Jesper Swedberg, was born in 1653; was bishop of 
Skara, in West Gothland; a member of the Society for the 
propagation of the Gospel, formed on the plan of that in Eng- 
land; and president of the Swedish churches in England and 
America. He is represented as a man of learning and abilities, 
and of an amiable private character. He was ennobled in 1719, 
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by the name of Swedenborg, and his descendants were intro- 
duced into the House of Nobles in 1720. He died in 1735. 

Swedenborg was educated principally at the University of 
Upsala. Great care was bestowed by his father on his early 
education. His youth was marked by an uncommon assiduity 
and application in the study of philosophy, mathematics, 
natural history, chemistry, and anatomy, together with the 
Eastern and European languages, in which he was well versed. 
He had an excellent memory, quick conceptions, and a most 
clear judgment. 

Of his childhood and youth there is no record excepting 
that his mind was early occupied by religious subjects. “ From 
.my fourth to my tenth year,” says he, in a letter to Dr. Beyer, 
“my thoughts were constantly engrossed by reflecting upon 
God, on salvation, and on the spiritual passions of man. I 
often revealed things in my discourse which filled my parents 
with astonishment, and made them declare at times, that cer- 
tainly the angels spoke through my mouth. From my sixth to 
my twelfth year, it was my greatest delight to converse with 
the clergy concerning faith, and I often observed to them, that 
charity or love was “the life of faith, and that this vivifying 
charity or love was no other than the love of one’s neighbor ; 
that God vouchsafes this faith to every one; but that it is 
adopted by those only, who practise that charity.” 

His mind, in early life, was but little imbued with the prevail- 
ing theological doctrines of his time, as appears from the fol- 
lowing extract : —‘“ [ was prohibited reading dogmatic and sys- 
tematic theology, before heaven was opened to me, by reason 
that unfounded opinions and inventions might thereby easily 
have insinuated themselves, which with difficulty could after- 
wards have been extirpated; wherefore when heaven was 
opened to me, it was necessary to learn the Hebrew language, 
as well as the correspondences of which the whole Bible is 
composed, which led me to read the Word of God over many 
times ; and inasmuch as the Word of God is the source whence 
all theology must be derived, I was thereby enabled to receive 
instruction from the Lord who is the Word.” 

Swedenborg had certain rules which he prescribed to himself 
for the the regulation of his conduct. ‘These are found inter- 
spersed in various parts of his manuscripts, and are as follows: 
1. Often to read and meditate on the Word of the Lord. 
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2. To submit everything to the will of Divine Providence. 
3. ‘To observe in everything a propriety of behaviour, and 
always to keep the conscience clear. 4. To discharge with 
fidelity the functions of his employment, and the duties of 
his office, and to render himself in all things useful to society. 

In 1716, at the age of 28 years, he was appointed by 
Charles XII. Assessor Extraordinary of his Board of Mines. 
He did not, however, enter upon the duties of his office till 
1722, being unwilling to exercise its functions before he had 
acquired a ” perfect knowledge of metallurgy. The diploma 
appointing him to this office states, that “the King hada 
particular regard to the knowledge possessed by Swedenborg 
in the science of mechanics, and ‘that his pleasure was that he 
should assist Polhammer, (afierwards called Polheim,) in con- 
structing his mechanical works.” Charles XII. is said to have 
been fond of devoting his leisure hours to the subject of mathe- 
matics and mechanism; and in Dr. Norberg’s history of that 
king, are detailed many interesting conversations between 
Charles, Swedenborg, and Polheim. 

Swedenborg spent the greater part of his time from 1716 to 
1720, in Universities in England, Holland, France, and Ger- 
many. In 1721, he undertook a second journey into foreign 
countries to examine their mines and smelting works, particu- 
larly those of Saxony and the Hartz. He was particularly 
noticed, at this time, by the Duke of Brunswick, who did much 
to facilitate his travels, and afterwards published, at his own 
expense, Swedenborg’s Opera Philosophica, which we shall 
have occasion to notice hereafter. He was absent on this 
journey but one year, during which time he published the fol- 
lowing works, or rather pamphlets: —1. An Outline of a Work 
on the Principles of Natural Things, or a New Attempt at 
explaining the Phenomena of Chemistry and Physics on 
Geometrical Principles. 2. New Observations and Discoveries 
respecting Iron and Fire, especially respecting the Elementary 
Nature of Fire, with a new mode of constructing Chimnies. 
It is in this work that Swedenborg has fully developed all the 
principles on which the so-called Arnott Stove is constructed. 
It also contains a beautiful drawing of the same. 3. A New 
Method of finding the Longitude of Places either on Land or 
at Sea, by Lunar Observations ; (to which work were appen- 
ded the following tracts: first, A Mode of constructing Dry 
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Docks for Shipping; second, A New Mode of constructing 


Dykes; third, A Mode of ascertaining by mechanical means 
the qualities of Vessels.) 4. Miscellaneous Observations on 
Natural ‘lhings, particularly on Minerals, Fire, and the Strata 
rg of Mountains.* 
r, Previously to the publication of the above works, he pub- 
lished, when only 28 years of age, Essays on Mathematics and 
Physics, under the title of Dedalus Hyperboreus ; An Intro- 
duction to Algebra; A Proposal for fixing the value of Coin, 
: and determining the Measures of Sweden, sO as to suppress 
a Fractions and Facilitate Calculations; A Treatise on the Posi- 
) tion of the Earth and the Planets ; On the Height of Tides, 

and the greater Flux and Reflux of the Sea in former times, 
- with proofs furnished by various appearances in Sweden. 

In 1718 he executed a work of the greatest importance at 

- the time of the siege of Frederickshall, where he gave evident 

proof of his extraordinary abilities. Charles could not send his 
| heavy artillery to Frederickshall, on account of the badness of 
; the roads, which were then deeply covered with snow. In this 
i extremity, Swedenborg brought the sciences to the aid of valor. 
'e By help of proper instruments he cut through the mountains, 

: raised the valleys which separated Sweden from Norway, and 
then sent to his master two galleys, five large boats, and a 
sloop, loaded with pieces of artillery, to be employed in the 
tie siege. ‘The length of this canal was about two miles anda - 
i half, Swedish measure, or upwards of sixteen English miles. 
dl Mechanism, however, was not his only study ; for he gave the 
Lil Continuation of his Dedalus Hyperboreus in 1717 and 1718. 
ni He is said to have been the first person in Sweden who 
if wrote on the subject of the integral and differential calculus. 

* In 1724 he was invited by the consistory of the univer- 
- sity of Upsala to accept the professorship of pure mathematics, 
vacant by the death of Nils Celsius, because ‘his acceptance 
ai of the chair would be for the advantage of the students, and the 
an ornament of the University ;” but he declined the honor. He 
was admitted a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Stockholm in 1729; and was appointed a corresponding mem- 
ber of the Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg in 1734. 


eat 
fe 





* All Swedenborg’s works, both philosophical and theological, were 
written in Latin. 
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He spent much time in Venice and Rome, about the year 
1738, and on his return, published an account of his travels in 
Italy. He also visited Berlin, Dresden, Prague, and Carlsbad, 
in 1733, and, arriving at Leipsic at the end of the year, put to 
press a great ‘work he had just completed. During the printing 
of this work he spent twelve months in visiting the “Austrian and 
Hungarian mines. 

The Philosophical and Mineral works (Opera Philosophica 
et Mineralia) of Swedenborg, were published at Dresden and 
Leipsic, in 1734, in 3 vols. folio, of about 400 pages each. 
These are three distinct works, each treating upon different 
subjects, and dedicated to different men; but. they were pub- 
lished together, and were always alluded to by Swedenborg as 
one work. It was published in a very elegant style, at the 
expense of Ludovicus Rodolph, Duke of Brunswick, at whose 
court Swedenborg tarried for some time, receiving from him 
many marks of favor. 

The first volume is entitled The Principles of Natural Things, 
or, New Attempts at a Philosophical Explanation of the Phe- 
nomena of the Elementary World. It is generally called 
Swedenborg’s Principia. It is dedicated to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, has an engraved likeness of Swedenborg, and is adorned: 
with many fine engravings and copper-plates illustrative of the 
subjects treated of. 

‘'be Principia may be regarded as a treatise on cosmology. 
The author attempts to arrive at the cause and origin of the 
phenomena of the universe by a mode of inquiry peculiar to 
himself. He asserts that nature, in all her operations, is 
governed by one and the same general law, and is always 
consistent with herself; hence, he says, there is no necessity, in 
exploring her hidden recesses, to multiply experiments and 
observations. The means leading to true philosophy are 
represented as three-fold. Firstly, knowledge of facts, or ex- 
perimental observations, which he calls Experience. Secondly, 
an orderly arrangement of these facts and phenomena, or Geom- 
etry, and Rational Philosophy ; by means of which we are 
enabled to compare our experiments, to digest them analytically, 
to reduce them to laws, rules, and analogies, and thence to 
arrive at some more remote principle or fact which before was 
unknown. ‘Thirdly, the Faculty of Reasoning, by which is 
meant the ability to analyze, compare, and combine these phe- 
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nomena, after they have been reduced to order, and to present 
them distinctly to the mind. We here make an extract for 
the purpose of giving a specimen of his style at this period. 
Speaking of the futility of multiplying experiments and observa- 
tions to the neglect of attending to their causes, he says: — 


‘¢ Nature may be styled a labyrinth, whose intricacies you are 
anxious to explore. T'ruitless would be the attempt to wander 
through its meandering turns, and note the dimensions of all its 
ways; the difficulty would but grow the more inextricable, you 
would pursue your footsteps in a circle; and recognise the self- 
same spot, when most elevated by the prospect of success. But 
would you gain with ease, and possibly by the shortest road, the 
exit of the labyrinth, reject then the senseless wish of exploring 
all its turns: rather plant yourself at any intersection of its paths, 
strive to ascertain somewhat of its general form, from the ways 
which you have trodden, and thus in some degree retrace your 
steps. When once you have gained the exit, a mere thread can 
serve to guide you through all its circuitous tracks, and to retrace 
your errors; but even this, after a time, you may cast aside, and 
wander fearlessly without it. Then, as if seated on an eminence, 
and at a glance surveying the scene which lies before you, how 
would you smile in tracing out its various breaks and contortions, 
which have baffled the judgment by multiplied and illusive inter- 
sections. But let us now return to the phenomena, and leave 
similitudes for the subject itself. By too great an accumulation 
of phenomena, and especially of those which are at a distance 
from their cause, you not only defeat the desire of scrutinizing 
the occult operations of nature, but plunge yourself more and 
more as into a labyrinth, where you are perpetually drawn aside 
from the end in view, and misled into a distant and contrary 
region. For it is possible that many things of opposite natures 
may exist from the same first cause; as fire and water, and air 
which absorbs them both.” 


It is maintained by our author that no one can become a 
true philosopher who is not a good man. Previous to the fall, 
he says, when man was in a state of integrity, he had all the 
essentials of wisdom and true philosophy inscribed on his heart ; 
he had then only to open his eyes in order to see the causes 
of all the phenomena of the universe around him; but in his 
present state of sin and non-conformity with Divine Order, he 
is obliged to investigate truths by a laborious external applica- 
tion of the mind. On this subject he says : — 
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‘* No man seems capable of arriving at true philosophy, since 
that first of mortals who is said to have been in a state of the 
most perfect integrity, that is, who was formed and made accord- 
ing to all art, image, and connexion of the world, before the ex- 
istence of vice... .. . One reason why man in a state of in- 
tegrity was made a complete philosopher, was, that he might 
better know how to venerate the Deity, the origin of all things, 
or that being who is all in all. For no man can be a complete 
and truly learned philosopher, without the utmost devotion for 
the Supreme Being. ‘True philosophy and contempt of the 
Deity are two opposites. Veneration for the Infinite Being can 
never be separated from philosophy; for he who fancies himself 
wise whilst his wisdom does not teach him to acknowledge a 
Divine and Infinite Being, that is, who thinks he can_ possess 
any wisdom without a knowledge and veneration of the Deity, is 
in the profoundest ignorance.” 


The second part of this work treats of Magnetism and the 
variations of the magnetic needle. ‘The third part treats of 
the sun and its vortex, of ‘the creation of the planetary earths 
from the sun, of paradise and the first man. He alleges that 
there were seven planets created from the sun at the same 
time; he has eight or ten drawings illustrative of the subject, 
in all of which seven planets are laid down. ‘This work was 
published more than forty years before the discovery of the 
seventh planet by Dr. Herschel. 

It is believed that in this work Swedenborg made many dis- 
coveries in philosophy, which, owing to the little attention paid 
to his writings, have not been accredited to him. And from the 
following testimony of a philosopher of reputation in our own 
country, this belief appears to be not without some foundation. 
Dr. R. M. Patterson, late professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in a letter written to Dr. Atlee, respecting the Prin- 
cipia, says: 

“The work of Swedenborg, which you were so kind as to 
put into my hands, is an extraordinary production of one of the 
most extraordinary men, certainly, that has ever lived.” And 
after stating, among other things, that he should like to peruse 
it farther before he could form an opinion of it, “a thing not to 
be done in few words,” he continues ; “ This ‘much, however, 
I can truly say ; that the air of mysticism which is generally 
thought to pervade Baron Swedenborg’s ethical and theological 
writings, has prevented philosophers from paying that attention 
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to his physical productions, of which I now see that they are 
worthy. Many of the experiments and observations on mag- 
netism, presented in this work, are believed to be of much 
more modern date, and are unjustly ascribed to much more 
recent writers.”’ Indeed it has been frequently remarked, by 
other learned men, that several important discoveries in science, 
claimed by different writers, were anticipated, and in some 
cases minutely described, by Swedenborg. But more of this 
in what follows. 

The second and third volumes of the work now under notice, 
are together called the Regnum Minerale; (the Mineral King- 
dom ;) but they are distinct works. ‘The second volume is 
entitled, 

The Subterranean or Mineral Kingdom, or a Treatise on 
Iron. It treats of the various methods employed in different 
parts of Europe, for the liquefaction of iron, and converting it 
into steel; of iron ore and the examination of it; and also of 
several experiments and chemical preparations made with iron 
and its vitriol. It is illustrated by a great number of fine cop- 
per engravings. A part of this volume has been translated into 
French, and inserted in the Description of Arts and Manufac- 
tures. The third volume is entitled, 

The Subterranean or Mineral Kingdom, or a Treatise on 
Copper and Brass. It treats of the various methods. adopted 
in different parts of Europe, for the liquefaction of copper; the 
method of separating it from silver, converting it into brass, and 
other metals; of Lapis Calaminaris; of Zinc; of Copper 
Ore, and the examination of it ; and lastly, of several chemical 
preparations and experiments made with copper. Like the 
other volumes, it is illustrated with many copper engravings. 
Each volume is subdivided into three parts. 

This work, in England, is esteemed very valuable. In the 
translation of Cramer’s Elements of the Arts of Assaying 
Metals, by Dr. Cromwell Mortimer, Secretary to the Royal 
Society, it is mentioned by the translator in the following 
terms: ‘For the sake of such as understand Latin, we must 
not pass by that magnificent and laborious work of Emanuel 
Swedenborgius, entitled, Principia Rerum Naturalium, &c. 
Dresde et Leipsie, 1734, in three tomes, in folio ; in the second 
and third tomes of which he has given the best accounts, not 
only of the methods and newest improvements in metallic 
works in all places beyond the seas, but also of those in Eng- 
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land and our colonies in America, with draughts of the furnaces 
and instruments employed. It is to be wished we had extracts 
of this work in English.” p. 13, 2d ed. London, 1764. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom, (Economia Regni 
Animalis,) was published at Amsterdam, in 1740-1, in 4to. 
The first part treats of the Blood, the Arteries, the Veins, and 
the Heart; with an introduction to Rational Psychology. The 
second part treats of the Motion of the Brain, of the Cortical 
Substance, and of the Human Soul. Psychology is termed 
*‘the science which treats of the essence and nature of the 
soul, and of the mode by which she flows into the actions of 
the body.” 

The object of Swedenborg in investigating the organization 
of the human body, was to obtain a knowledge of the soul, 
which he was convinced had some correspondence with the 
body. It is everywhere maintained in his theological works 
that the mind fills and governs the whole body ; that it corre- 
sponds with the whole and every part of the body ; that when 
the mind of man is fully regenerated, it is fully in the human 
form, but when unregenerate, it is not in the human form. 
Therefore all purification and advancement in goodness and 
truth are seen, in the other world, as successive developments 
of the human form. By an angel the affections and thoughts 
are seen to operate according to the organic laws of the human 
system ; and there is no secret operation in the internal struc- 
ture of either the spiritual or natural body, which may not be 
seen from the light of heaven. Just in proportion, therefore, 
as a person is elevated above a knowledge of the comparative- 
ly imperfect anatomy of the human body to the more perfect 
organization of the human mind, the more light will he neces- 
sarily have concerning the anatomy of the body which corre- 
sponds to the mind. For this reason Swedenborg is supposed 
to have possessed a more perfect knowledge of the human 
system than any other man of any preceding or any sub- 
sequent age. It is well known to those who are acquainted 
with his G&conomia, that he has made many discoveries in 
anatomy which were afterwards attributed to others. ‘This fact 
has been noticed and published by Mr. C. A. Tulk, of Lon- 
don, a gentleman who has paid much attention to Swedenborg’s 
philosophical works. 

In a work, entitled “'The Institutions of Physiology,” by 
Blumenbach, treating of the brain, he says, “ that after birth it 
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undergoes a constant and gentle motion correspondent with 
respiration ; so that when the lungs shrink in expiration, the 
brain rises a little, but when the chest expands, it again sub- 
sides.” In the note he adds, that Daniel Schlichting first ac- 
curately describes this phenomenon in 1744. Now it does so 
happen that Swedenborg had fully demonstrated, and accurate- 
ly described this correspondent action, in that chapter of the 
(Economia Regni Animalis, which treats of the coincidence of 
motion between the brain and lungs. In another part of the 
same Institutions of Physiology, when speaking of the causes 
for the motion of the blood, Blumenbach has the following re- 
mark : —« When the blood is expelled from the contracted cavi- 
ties, a vacuum takes place, into which, according to the com- 
mon laws of derivation, the neighboring blood must rush, being 
prevented, by means of the valves, from regureitating.” In 
the notes, this discovery is attributed to Dr. Wilson, the author 
of An Inquiry into the Moving Powers employed in the Cir- 

culation of the Blood. But it appears that the same principle 
was known long before to Swedenborg ; and is applied by him 
to account for the motion of the blood, in the Gconomia Regni 
Animalis. For in the section on the circulation of the blood 
in the foetus, and on the foramen ovale, he says : — 


** Let us now revert to the mode by which the cerebrum at- 
tracts its blood, or according to the theorem, subtracts that 
quantity which the ratio of its state requires. If now these 
arteries, veins, and sinus are dilated by reason of the animation 
of the cerebrum, it follows, that there must necessarily flow 
into them, thus expanded, a portion of fresh blood, and that in- 
deed by continuity from the carotid artery, and its tortuous 
duct in the cavernous receptacles, and into this by continuity 
from the antecedent expanded and circumflexed cavities of the 
same artery; consequently from the external (or common) caro- 
tid, and thence from the aorta and the heart; nearly similar to 
a bladder or syphon full of water, one end of which is immersed 
in the fluid ; if its sides be dilated, or its surface stretched out, 
and more especially if its length be shortened, an entirely fresh 
portion of the fluid flows into the space thus emptied by the 
enlargement ; and this experience can demonstrate to ocular 
satisfaction. Now this is the beneficial result of a natural 
equation, by which nature, in order to avoid a vacuum, in which 
state she would perish, or be annihilated, is in the constant 
tendency towards an equilibrium, according to laws purely physi- 
cal. This mode of action of the brains, and their arterial 
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impletion, may justly be called physical attraction; not that it 
is attraction in the proper signification of the term, but that it 
is a filling of the vessels from a dilation or shortening of the 
coats, or a species of suction such as exists in pumps and 
syringes. A like mode of physical attraction obtains in every 
part of the body; as in the muscles, which, having forcibly ex- 


pelled their blood, instantly require a re-impletion of their ves- 
sels.” 


In another part, p. 458, he says : — 


‘“‘ There exists a great similitude between the vessels of the 
heart, and the vessels of the brains, so much so, that the latter 
cannot be more appropriately compared with any other. 4. The 
vessels of the cerebrum perform their diastole, when the cere- 
brum is in its constriction, and vice versd; so also the vessels 
of the heart. 5. In the vessels of the cerebrum there is a 
species of physical attraction or suction, such as that of water 
in a syringe; and this too. is the case with the vessels of the 
heart, for in these, by being expanded and at the same time 
shortened, the blood necessarily flows, and that into the space 
thus enlarged.” Swendenborg says also, ‘‘ That it is this con- 
stant endeavor to establish a general equilibrium throughout 
the body, which determines its various fluids to every part, 
whether viscus or member, and which being produced by ex- 
haustion, the effect is such a determination of the blood, or 
other fluid, as the peculiar state of the part requires.” 


There cannot be a doubt that had Swedenborg been desir- 
ous of fame, he would have made a different use of his know- 
ledge. He regarded scientific knowledge only as a means of 
becoming wise. Speaking, in the C&conomia, of those who 
are in pursuit of genuine wisdom, he says: ‘ They reckon the 
sciences and the mechanical arts, only among the ministers of 
wisdom, and they learn them as helps to their attainment, not 
that they may be reputed wise on account of their possessing 
them. They modestly restrain the external mind in its tendency 
to be elated and puffed up, because they perceive the sciences 
to form an ocean, of which they can only catch a few drops. 
They look at no one with a scornful brow or the spirit of supe- 
riority ; nor do they arrogate any of their attainments to them- 
selves. They refer all to the Deity, and regard them as gifts 
from him, from whom all true wisdom springs as from its foun- 
tain.” 
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There is another discovery in anatomy by Swedenborg, 
which was unknown to other learned men of his day. A 
passage of communication between the right and left, or two 
lateral ventricles of the cerebrum, was thought to have been 
first discovered by a celebrated anatomist of Edinburgh. But 
this is a mistake. 

The first discovery and description of this passage was 
claimed by the celebrated anatomist, Dr. Alexander Monro, of 
Edinburgh, and has since been conceded to him by succeeding 
anatomists: hence it goes by the denomination of the Foramen 
of Monro. Dr. Monro read a paper before the Philosophical 
Society of Edinburgh, on this subject, December 13, 1764 ; 
but in his work entitled, “‘ Observations on the Structure and 
Functions of the Nervous System,” he says, that he demonstra- 
ted this F'oramento his pupils so early as the year 1753. He 
allows that a communication was known and asserted to exist 
between these ventricles and the third, long prior to his time ; 
but he shows, that it was never delineated after such a manner, 
nor in any way that could convey a precise idea respecting it ; 
much less was implied the existence of the Foramen he de- 
scribes. 

The channel of communication seemed to be referred, chiefly, 
to the posterior part of the lateral ventricles, whilst the Foramen 
of Monro is situated at their anterior part. 

Now in the Regnum Animale, (a work to be spoken of 
shortly,) p. 207, note (r), the following striking observation 
occurs: “ The communicating Foramina in the Cerebrum are 
called Anus and Vulva, pesipes the passage or emissary canal 
of the lymph; by these the lateral ventricles communicate 
with each other, and with the third ventricle.” 

This work was printed in the year 1714—15; but written, 
as we have reason to think, two or three years before its publi- 
cation: hence the foramen here spoken of must have been 
described by Swedenborg from ten to twelve years prior to the 
earliest notice taken of it by Dr. Monro. 

These are by no means the only instances in which his 
claims to new discoveries have been transferred to others. But 
we have not time to allude to others. Swedenborg’s object did 
not appear to be to astonish the world by discoveries in natural 
science ; hence no pains seem to have been taken to give cir- 
culation to his discoveries. His great object in investigating the 
organization of the human system, judging from his writings, 
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was to attain to a knowledge of the nature, form, and consti- 
tution of the human mind. He ascertained that there were, 
in the composition of the blood, three distinct degrees ; that 
the arteries, veins, &c. were also divided into three distinct 
degrees: the red blood is a substance of a lower degree, to 
which corresponds the purer or colorless blood, and to this 
again, the animal spirit, which holds a common and universal 
sway through the lower gradations. So in the means of carry- 
ing on the threefold circulation, the arteries are of the lowest 
degree, to which correspond in a higher degree the vessels for 
the purer blood, and in the highest, the medullary fibre, or 
simple nerve. The muscles have their several corresponding 
degrees in the carneous moving fibre, the white moving fibre, 
and the highest, the nervous moving fibre. . Hence he conclud- 
ed that there were three degrees in the human mind, answering 
to, and corresponding with, the three degrees in the human 
body. ‘The first or lowest degree of the mind he termed sen- 
sual ; the second degree, moral and intellectual ; the third degree, 
spiritual ; to the first he ascribed the province of the natural 
sciences, and the enjoyment of sensual delights; to the 
second, rational wisdom, and the enjoyment of social order ; to 
the third, spiritual truths relating to heavenly life. He made 
the salvation and happiness of man to consist in the due subor- 
dination of the several parts, the lower being always subject to 
the higher degrees. 

Continuing earnest in the pursuit of physiology, he published, 
in 1744, The Animal Kingdom, (Regnum Animale,) in three 
parts. The first two parts were printed at Amsterdam, in 1744, 
and the third at London, 1745; they make together a thick 
quarto volume. ‘The first part treats of the Viscera of the 
Abdomen ; the second of the Viscera of the Thorax, and the 
third of the Organs of Sense. It appears that it was Sweden- 
borg’s intention, when he commenced this work, to have ex- 
tended it to great length ; for, in the introduction, he promised, 
besides the subjects above named, to attempt the following: — 


‘Tt is my purpose afterwards to attempt a kind of Introduc- 
tion to a Rational Psychology, or to establish some new Doc- 
trines, by the aid of which we may be led from the material 
organization of the body, to the knowledge of its soul, which 
is immaterial ; namely, the Doctrine of Forms; the Doctrine 
of Order, and of Degrees; also the Doctrine of Series and 
of Society ; the Doctrine of Influxes; the Doctrine of Corre- 
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spondences and of Representations; lastly, the Doctrine of 
Modifications. 

‘‘ From these doctrines I shall proceed to a Rational Psy- 
chology itself, or to a Treatise concerning Action ; concerning 
External and Internal Sense; concerning Imagination and 
Memory; as also concerning the Affections of the Mind, 
(animus); concerning Intellect, or concerning Thought and 
Will; concerning likewise the Affections of the Rational Mind 
(mens); and concerning Instinct. 

‘“‘ Lastly, concerning the Soul and its State in the Body, its 
Commerce, Affection, Immortality; also concerning its State 
after the Life of the Body: to which will finally be added the 
Concordance to the various Systems. Since the soul exerts 
- her activity in supreme and inmost principles, and cannot be 
brought forth to view, until all the coverings with which she is 
‘enveloped are unfolded in order, I have determined not to de- 
sist from this part of my task, until I have traversed the whole 
field above mentioned, even to the goal; in other words, until 
] have explored the whole animal kingdom even to the soul. 
Thus it is my hope, if I bend my course continually inwards, 
that I shall be enabled, through divine favor, to open all the 
doors which lead to her presence, and at length to be admitted 
to the view and contemplation of herself.” — But for some 
cause this purpose was not carried into effect. 


At the beginning of 1745, Swedenborg published in two 
parts, 4to, “The Worship and Love of God,” (De Cultu et 
Amore Dei.) The first part treats of the Origin of the Earth, 
of Paradise, of the Birth, Infancy, and Love of the First 
Man, or Adam. The second part treats of the Marriage of the 
First Man ; of the Soul, the Intellectual Spirit, of the State of In- 
tegrity, and of the Image of God. This book is a sublimation 
of Swedenborg’s scientific system, with a correlative statement 
of his psychical doctrines, in which both are blended, and 
clothed with the narrative form; it is the link between his 

hysiology and a class of doctrines which was yet to come. 
t was written previous to his professed illumination, but was 
not published until after that period. The style of this work 
is rather peculiar, and differs from that of all other works writ- 
ten before or after it. 

In explaining the subject of creation the principle maintained 
by him, is, that seven planets were created at the same time 
from the sun of our solar system. It is to be observed that this 
book was published long before the actual discovery of the 
seventh planet by Dr. Herschel. 
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The most important principle contained in this work is that 
of the creation of the earth from the sun as its proximate cause. 
To those who are accustomed to think that the earth was cre- 
ated out of nothing, the above idea may seem strange. But 
Swedenborg thinks that those who reflect on Providence as 
operating according to the Jaws of order, will see proofs enough 
in the works of nature of the principle of creation as laid down 
by him. It is but reasonable to conclude that the creation of 
the earth from the sun, in the first instance, could not have 
differed, essentially, from the re-creation which we see constantly 
taking place. It is known in botany, that a tree is created 
anew every year. ‘The outer bark and the wood, which con- 
stitutes the middle of the tree, are merely the relics of succes- 
sive productions or creations. ‘The same law extends to the 
whole vegetable kingdom. Thus we see that the earth is con- 
tinually created anew by the operation of heat and light from 
the sun. All things in the natural world are dependent 
for life and support on the sun, even as our affections and 
thouchts, and whatever we have that’is spiritual within us, 
depend for their support and continuance on the sun of the 
spiritual world, which is directly from the Lord himself. In the 
Operations of outward nature, the man of reflection will thus 
perceiye an image of the work which is going on within him ; 
while his natural man is delighted with a view of the earth’s 
richest scenery, his spiritual man is interested in things apper- 
taining to his immortality. 

We shall now endeavor to take a brief review of Sweden- 
borg’s scientific progress, with particular reference to method, 
principles, and doctrines. His proper career may be dated 
from the publication of the “ Prodromus Principiorum.” In 
this work he attempted to account for chemical combination, by 
a theory of the forms and forces of the particles of bodies; 
and to resolve chemistry into natural geometry, that it might 
have the benefit of first principles, and the rank of a fixed 
science. Of these forms he gave many delineations. He 
broached the ingenious doctrine, that the particles of primary 
solids are moulded in the interstices of fluids, and take the shape 
of these interstices ; and that particles so modeled, by under- 
going fracture at their weakest points, give rise to new shapes, 
which become the initial particles of new substances. He an- 
ticipated Dr. Wollaston’s suggestion of the spheroidal compo- 
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sition of crystals, as well as the atomic theory of Dalton, and 
even some of its details, as when, geometrically predicting the 
composite nature of water, he assigned to it the equivalent of 9. 

The rules which he proposed for investigating the constitu- 
tion of the magnetic, luminous, and atmospheric elements come 
next under our notice. J. That we take for granted, that 
nature acts by the simplest means, and that the particles of 
elements are of the simplest and least artificial forms. 2. ‘That 
the beginning of nature is the same as the beginning of geom- 
etry ; that natural particles arise from mathematical points, pre- 
cisely as lines, forms, and the whole of geometry ; and this, 
because everything in nature is geometric ; and vice versd. 3. 
That all the above elements are capable of simultaneous 
motion, in one and the same place ; and that each moves nat- 
urally without binderance from the others. 4. That ascertained 
facts be the substratum of theory, and that no step be taken 
without their guidance. 

From these rules we pass to their application, in the outset 
to which Swedenborg boldly averred that the records of science, 
accumulated as they had been for thousands of years, were 
sufficient for an examination of things on principles, and a 
priort ; that a knowledge of natural philosophy does not pre- 
suppose the knowledge of innumerable phenomena, byt only 
of principal facts which proceed directly, and not of those 
which result obliquely and remotely, from the world’s mech- 
anism and powers; and that the latter species of facts confuse 
and disturb, rather than inform the mind. Also, that the restless 
desire, from age to age, for more facts, is characteristic of those 
who are unable to reason from principles and causes, and that 
no abundance would ever be sufficient for such persons. ‘The 
following is a statement of the doctrine of the elemental world 
proposed in the “ Principia.” 1. In the simple (substance) 
there is an internal state and corresponding effort tending to a 
spiral motion. 2. In the first finite which arises from it there 
is a spiral motion of the parts; so also in all the other finites. 
3. From this single cause there arises in every finite a progres- 
sive motion of the parts, a motion of the whole on its axis, and 
if there be no obstacle, a local motion also. 4. If a local 
motion ensues, an active arises; each active similar to the 
others. 5. From finites and actives.arise elementaries, each so 
similar to the others, as to differ from them only in degree and di- 
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mension. Thus we presume the existence of only three kinds of 
entities, — finites, actives, and their compounds, elementaries, of 
which the finites occupy the surface, the actives the interiors. 

With regard to the finites, one is generated from the other, and 
they are » all exactly similar, excepting in degree and dimension : 
thus the fifth finite is similar to the fourth, the fourth to the third, 
the third to the second, the second to the first, and the first to 
the simple ; so that when we know the nature of one finite, 
we know that of all. Precisely the same may be said of the 
actives and of the elementaries. In the effort of the simple 
towards spiral motion lies the single cause and the first force 
of all subsequent existences. Swedenborg first states these 
doctrines synthetically, and then educes the same from, and 
confirms them by the phenomena of nature. We may here, 
with propriety, introduce a remark from Sandel : —“ He thus 
formed to himself a system founded upon 8 certain species of 
mechanism, and supported by reasoning ; a system, the arrange- 
ment of which is so solid, and the composition so serious, that 
it claims and merits all the attention of the learned; as for 
others, they may do better not to meddle with it.” 

In approaching the human body, he again insisted on the ne- 
cessity for principles and generalization, without which, he said, 
“facts themselves would grow obsolete and perish;” adding 
that “ unless we were much mistaken, the destinies of the world 
were leading to this issue.” A knowledge of the soul became 
the professed object of his inquiry, and he entered the circus 
with a resolve to examine thoroughly the world, or microcosm, 
which the soul inhabits, in the assurance that she should be 
sought for nowhere but in her own kingdom. In this search 
he repudiated synthesis, and resolved to approach the soul by 
the analytic way, addin®, that he believed himself to be the 
first investigator who had ever commenced with this intention ; 
a surmise in which he is probably correct. We shall here con- 
tent ourselves with a brief illustration of one of these doctrines 
which, with the most intense study, he elaborated for his guid- 
ance; we mean the “ doctrine of series and degrees.” Wehave 
slightly alluded to it already. Each organ, he observed, com- 
mences from certain unities or least parts which are peculiar to 
it, and derives its form from their gradual composition, and its 
general function from the sum of their particular functions. 
The mass is therefore the representative of its minute compo- 
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nents, and its structure and functions indicate theirs. The 
vesicles or smallest parts peculiar to the lungs are so many least 
lungs ; the biliary radicles of the liver, so many least livers ; 
the cellules of the spleen, so many least spleens; the tubuli of 
the kidneys, so many least kidneys; and the same function is 
predicable of these leasts, as of their entire respective organs, 
but with any modification which experience may declare to be 
proper to the minuter structures. ‘This new method of analy- 
sis, in which the greatest things were presumed to indicate the 
least, with just such reservation as our experience of the least 
necessitates, was designed to throw light on the intimate structure 
and occult offices of single organs, — the same way identified the 
higher with the lower groups of organs, — the cranial with the 
thoracic, and both with the abdominal viscera. Whatever is 
manifested in the body is transferable to the brain, as the source 
of all functions and structures. If the abdominal organs sup- 
ply the blood with a terrestrial nourishment, the thoracic sup- 
ply it with an aerial, and the brain with an etherial food. If 
the first mentioned organs, by the urinary and intestinal pas- 
sages, eliminate excrements and impurities, so the lungs by the 
trachea, and the brain through the sinuses, reject a subtler 
defilement. If the heart and blood-vessels are channels of a 
corporeal circulation, the brain and nerves, or spirit-vessels, are 
channels of a transcendent or spirituous circulation. If the 
contractility of the arteries and of muscular structures de- 
pends on the nervous system, it is because that system is itself 
eminently contractile, and impels forward its contents in the 
most perfect manner. If the lungs have a respiratory rising 
and falling, and the heart a contraction and expansion, so the 
brain has an animatory movement, which embraces both the 
motions of the lower series. ‘Thus ery function is first to 
be traced to its essential form in thé bosom of its own organ, 
and thence, through an ascending scale, to the brain, “ which 
is eminently muscle, and eminently gland; in a word, which 
is eminently the microcosm, when the body is regarded as a 
microcosm.” 

On the whole we may admit these works to be a grand con- 
solidation of human knowledge ; an attempt to combine and 
reorganize the opinions of all the schools of medicine since the 
days of Hippocrates.. The doctrines of the fluidists, of the 
mechanical and chemical physicians, and of the vitalists, and 
solidists, as well as the methods of the dogmatists and em- 
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pirics, and even the miscellaneous novelties of the present day, 
have each a proportion and a place in the catholic system of 
Swedenborg. His works, however, are a dead letter to the 
medical profession, or known only to its erudite members 
through the ignorant misstatements of Haller. The English 
scholar, however, will soon be put in possession of some of the 
best of Swedenborg’s philosophical works, and then, but not 
till then, will justice be done to the memory of the immortal 
philosopher.* 

Swedenborg’s name had been most deservedly enrolled 
among the academicians at Upsala, Stockholm, and Peters- 
burg; and several distinguished foreigners were anxious to 
have the honor and advantage of corresponding with him. 
Wolfius, with many other learned men, valued his correspond- 
ence and consulted him on the most difficult subjects. The 
editors of the Acta Eruditorum, at Leipsic, found in his works 
a rich harvest to ornament: their collection with. The authors, 
also, of the magnificent Description of Arts and Trades, which 
are carried on at Paris, found the second part of Swedenborg’s 
work on Iron and the Preparation of Steel, which abounds 
with valuable information, of so much consequence, that they 
translated and inserted the whole in their collection of the best 
things written on these subjects. 

Having given an account of the principal works, which 
Swedenborg published before he undertook to write on theol- 
ogy, it will now be proper, following out our plan as an impar- 
tial historian, to state that about 1743 or 1744, an extraordinary 
change seems to have taken place in his studies and _ pursuits. 
His views were directed to subjects which he conceived to be 





* The Rev. Augustus Clissold, a learned and highly esteemed clergyman 
of the Established Church, and author of several very valuable works, 
has translated and is now publishing, at his own expense, the * Prin- 
cipia,”’ the “ Prodromus,”’ and the ‘‘ Economy of the Animal Kingdom ”’ 
by Swedenborg. They will appear with numerous notes and plates to 
facilitate the comprehension of the text. 

It gives us pleasure also to state that Dr. J. J. G. Wilkinson, a learned 
and eminent physician of London, is doing the same with another of 
Swedenborg’s works, entitled “*The Animal Kingdom (Regnum Ani- 
male.) This work will appear in two volumes, tvo. It is proposed 
that all these works shall be published, as far as is possible, uniform- 
ly, so as to constitute a regular series. Some of these works are 
expected to be on sale in this country in the course of the present 
season, and all of them in the course of a year. 
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of infinitely greater importance than those of mere literature 
and science. By many persons the reputation of Baron Swe- 
denborg (who, after the death of Charles XII. at the siege of 
Frederickshall, was taken under the protection of queen Ulrica 
Eleonora, the sister and successor of that hero, and, in 1719, 
was ennobled by her and named Swedenborg, from which time 
he took his seat with the nobles of the Equestrian Order in the 
Triennial Assemblies of the States) as a philosopher, and the 
high consideration in which he was held by the public acade- 
mies of Europe, and by learned men of all nations, would have 
been prized almost beyond measure ; but by him they were 
not so regarded, when he came to enter upon that new scene, 
which he now states to have opened before him. 


“Whatever of worldly honor and advantage,” says he, 
“may appear to be in the things before-mentioned, I hold them 
but as matters of low estimation, when compared to the honor 
of that holy office to which the Lord himself hath called me, 
who was graciously pleased to manifest himself to me, his un- 
worthy servant, in a personal appearance, in the year 1743; to 
open in me a sight of the spiritual world, and to enable me to 
converse with angels and spirits; and this privilege has con- 
tinued with me to this day. From that time I began to priot 
and publish various unknown Arcana, that have either been 
seen by me or revealed to me, concerning Heaven and Hell, 
the state of man after death, the true worship of God, the spir- 
itual sense of the Scriptures, and many other important truths 
tending to salvation and true wisdom. And that mankind might 
receive benefit from these communications, was the only motive 
which has induced me at different times to leave my home to 
visit other countries. As to this world’s wealth I have what is 
sufficient; and more I neither seek nor wish for.” 


The extraordinary event, or impression of his mind, here 
related, was followed by a series of theological publications, 
which have no parallel in the annals of Christianity. We give 
the titles of them in the order in which they appeared; and as 
they have obtained in the world no small notice, even among 
persons of sound judgment and most amiable dispositions, we 
shall allow them to stand on their own merits, and leave the 
reader to form his own opinion of the nature of their contents. 
1. Arcana Ceelestia, or Heavenly Mysteries, contained in the 
Sacred Scriptures, or Word of the Lord: being an explanation 
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of the spiritual sense of the books of Genesis and Exodus; in- 
terspersed with relations of wonderful things seen in the world 
of spirits, and the heaven of angels. In 8 vols. 4to. London: 
1749 to 1756; published in this country in 12 vols. 8vo., of 
about 500 pages each. 2. De Ceelo et Inferno, ex Anditis 
et Visis ; a treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, and the won- 
derful things heard and seen there. London: 1758. 8vo., pp. 
400. 3. De Nova Hierosolyma, et Ejus Doctrina Ceelestt ; 
concerning the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine. 
London, 1758, 12mo., pp. 72. 4. De Ultimo Judicio et Ba- 
bylonia Destructa; concerning the Last Judgment, and the 
Destruction of Babylon ; London, 1758. 5. De Equo Albo, 
de quo in Apocalypsi; concerning the White Horse, mentioned 
in the Revelation ; London, 1758. 6. De Telluribus in Mun- 
do nostro Solari, que vocantur Planete, &c.; concerning the 
Earths in our Solar System, and in the Starry heaven, with an 
account of their Inhabitarits, &c. London, 1758. 7. Doctrina 
Nove Hierosolyme de Domino; the Doctrine of the New 
Jerusalem, concerning the Lord ; Amsterdam, 1763. 8. Doc- 
trina Nove Hierosolyme de Scriptura Sacra seu Verbo Dom- 
ini ; the doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the Sacred 
Scriptures or Word of the Lord ; Amsterdam, 1763. 9. Doc- 
trina Vite pro Nova Hierosolyma, ex Preceptis Decalogi ; the 
Doctrine of Life for the New Jerusalem, from the Precepts of 
the Decalogue ; Amsterdam, 1763. 10. Doctrina Nove Hie- 
rosolyme de Fide ; the doctrine of the New Jerusalem concern- 
ing Faith; Amsterdam, 1768. 11. Continuatio de Ultimo 
Judicio, et de Mundo Spirituali ; Continuation concerning the 
Last Judgment, and concerning the Spiritual World ; Amster- 
dam, 1763. 12. Sapientia Angelica de Divino Amore et 
Divina Sapientia ; Angelic Wisdom concerning Divine Love 
and Divine Wisdom; Amsterdam, 1764. 13. Sapientia An- 
gelica de Divina Providentia ; Angelic Wisdom concerning Di- 
vine Providence ; Amsterdam, 1764. 14. Apocalypsis Reve- 
lata; The Apocalypse Revealed; Amsterdam, 1766. 15. 
Delicie Sapientie de Amore Conjugiali, &c.; The Delights 
of Wisdom concerning Conjugal Love; after which follow the 
Pleasures of Insanity concerning Scortatory Love ; Amsterdam, 
1768. 16. Summaria Expositio Doctrine Nove Ecclesie ; 
A Brief Exposition of the Doctrine of the New Church ; 
Amsterdam, 1769. 17. De Commercio Anime et Corporis ; 
concerning the Intercourse between the Soul and the Body ; 
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Amsterdam, 1769. 18, Vera Christiana Religio, continens 
Universalem Theologiam Nove Ecclesie ; The True Christian 
Religion, containing the Universal Theology of the New 
Church ; Amsterdam, 1771. 

These works have all been translated into English, and cir- 
culated very extensively both in Great Britain ‘and America. 
The author left behind hin many other works in manuscript, of 
which the following have been printed: 1. A Coronis or Ap- 
pendix to the ‘True Christian Religion; London, 1780. 2. An 
Hieroglyphic Key to Natural and Spiritual Mysteries, by way 
of Representations and Correspondencies ; London, 1784. 3. 
A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms of David ; 
London, 1784. 4. Apocalypse Explained according to the 
Spiritual Sense; in 6 vols. 8vo., of about 500 pages each ; 
London, 1785 to 1789. 

Sublime things are announced by all these titles ; and though 
the works are many, and embrace a great variety of subjects, 
they all assume to be connected by one chain of argument and 
illustration. ‘The application requisite to produce so many and 
such important works, not allowing him to continue the neces- 
sary functions of his office as assessor, beyond the year 1747, 
he resigned his situation in the Royal College, and obtained. in 
the same year permission from the king to retire, and to retain 
his salary as an appointment for life, without any prejudice to 
his title and rank. He assisted as a member of the house of 
nobles during several diets; and his behavior was such as to 
procure him universal esteem and respect. He was honored 
with the favor and particular kindness of the kings who reigned 
during his time ; and all who had the happiness ‘of enjoying his 
company soon became sensible of his superior wisdom, erudi- 
tion, and virtue. 

Of the particular circumstances connected with the appoint- 
ment of this extraordinary man to the office, which he says he 
was called by the Lord to perform, we have no account that 
can be depended upon, but that which he has himself given in 
several of his printed works, particularly in his work entitled 
“True Christian Religion,” in the chapter on the consumma- 
tion of the age, the coming of the Lord, and the new heaven 
and the new ‘church, ns. 779, 780 ; frome which we quote the 
following passage : — 


* That this second coming of the Lord is effected by means of 
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a man, before whom He has manifested himself, and whom He 
has filled with his spirit, and who is able not only to receive the 
doctrines of the New Church with his understanding, but also 
to publish them by the press. That the Lord has manifested 
himself before me, his servant, and sent me on this office, and 
that, after this, He opened the sight of my spirit, and thus let 
me into the spiritual world, and gave me to see the heavens and 
the hells, and also to speak with angels and spirits, and this 
now continually for many years, I testify in truth; and also 
that, from the first day of that call, 1 have not received any 
thing which pertains to the doctrines of that church from any 
angel, but from the Lord alone, while I read the Word. ‘To 
the end that the Lord might be constantly present, he has dis- 
closed to me the spiritual sense of the Word, in which divine 
truth is in its light, and in this He is continually present; for 
his presence in the Word is only by means of the spiritual 
sense; through the light of this He passes into the shade in 
which the sense of the letter is; comparatively as it happens 
with the light of the sun in the day time, by the interposition 
of a cloud.” 


A similar statement is made in n. 851 of the same work, 
where he asserts, “ that the privilege of conversing with angels 
and spirits had continued with him for 27 years,” that is, from 
1743 to 1770, when he wrote that work two years before his 
death. 

It may be easily supposed that the extraordinary nature of 
the writings of Swedenborg would make him an object of sur- 
prise to those who became acquainted with him during his life ; 
and that investigation should succeed the excitement of curiosity. 
We find, accordingly, that several persons were desirous to 
ascertain whether his alleged communication with the spiritual 
world was really true. ‘They adopted certain tests which were 
applied to the subject in question, and which, no doubt, were 
considered as rigorous as caution could suggest. ‘Two of the 
most extraordinary instances of Swedenborg’s access to the 
spiritual world, which we find on record, are those respecting 
the Countess de Martville, whose husband was ambassador 
at the Swedish court from Holland, and the Queen of Sweden, 
Louisa Ulrica, wife of King Adolphus Frederic and sister of 
the celebrated Frederic of Prussia. We will give it in the 
Queen’s own words, as recorded, together with the anecdote 
of the countess de Martville, by an author who probably can- 
not be suspected of any partiality in favor of Swedenborg; we 
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mean M. Dieudonné’ Thibault, a French savant of the school 
of Voltaire, and Professor of Belles Lettres in the Royal 
Academy of Berlin. ‘The fact occurred in 1759. 


‘‘ M. Thiebault says, I know not on what occasion it was, 
that, conversing one day with the Queen on the subject of the 
celebrated visionary, Swedenborg, we (the members of the Acad- 
emy) expressed a desire, particularly M. Merian and myself, to 
know what opinion was entertained of him in Sweden. I on my 
part related what had been told me respecting him by Chamber- 
lain d’Hamon, who was still alive, and who had been ambassa- 
dor from Prussia both to Holland and France. It was, ‘that 
his brother-in-law, (the Count de Martville,) Ambassador from 
Holland to Stockholm, having died suddenly, a shopkeeper de- 
manded of his widow the payment of a bill for some articles of 
drapery, which she remembered had been paid in her husband’s 
life-time ; that the widow, not being able to find the shopkeeper’s 
receipt, had been advised to consult with Swedenborg, who, she 
was told, could converse with the dead whenever he pleased ; 
that she accordingly adopted his advice, though she did so less 
from credulity than curiosity ; and at the end of a few days Swe- 
denborg informed her, that her deceased husband had taken the 
shopkeeper’s receipt for the money on such a day, at such an 
hour, as he was reading such an article in Bayle’s Dictionary in 
his cabinet; and that his attention being called immediately 
afterwards to some other concern, he had put the receipt into 
the book to mark the place at which he left off; where in fact it 
was found, at the page described!’ The Queen replied, that 
though she was but little disposed to believe in such seeming 
miracles, she had nevertheless been willing to put the power of 
M. Swedenborg, with whom she was acquainted, to the proof ; 
that she was previously acquainted with the anecdote | had rela- 
ted, and it was one of those that had most excited her astonish- 
ment, though she had never taken the pains to ascertain the 
truth of it; but that M. Swedenborg having come one evening 
to her court, she had taken him aside, and begged him to inform 
himself of her deceased brother, the Prince Royal of Prussia, 
what he said to her at the moment of her taking leave of him for 
the Court of Stockholm. She added, that what she had said 
was of a nature to render it impossible that the Prince could have 
repeated it to any one, nor had it ever escaped her own lips: that 
some days after, Swedenborg returned, when she was seated at 
cards, and requested she would grant him a private audience ; 
to which she replied, he might communicate what he had to say 
before the company: but Swedenborg assured her he could not 
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disclose his errand in the presence of witnesses; that in conse- 
quence of this intimation the Queen became agitated, gave her 
cards to another lady, and requested M. de Schwerin (who also 
was present when she related the story to us) to accompany her ; 
that they accordingly went together into another apartment, 
where she posted M. de Schwerin at the door, and advanced 
towards the farthest extremety of it with Swedenborg; who said 
to her, ‘ You took, madam, your last leave of the Prince of Prus- 
sia, your late august brother, at Charlottenburg, on such a day, 
and at such an hour of the afternoon; as you were passing after- 
wards through the long gallery, in the castle of Charlottenburg, 
you met him again; he then took you by the hand, and led you 
to such a window, where you could not be overheard, and then 
said to you these words; ” The Queen did not repeat 
the words, but she protested to us they were the very same her 
brother had pronounced, and that she retained the most perfect 
recollection of them. She added, that she nearly fainted at the 
shock she experienced ; and she calledon M. de Schwerin to an- 
swer for the truth of what she had said; who, in his laconic 
style, contented himself with saying, ‘ All you have said, madam, 
is perfectly true, at least as far as | am concerned.’ The Queen 
in consequence of this intelligence, was taken ill, and did not 
recover herself for some time. After she was come to herself, 
she said to those about her, ‘ There is only God and my brother 
who can know what he has just told me.’ ”’ 





The relator of the next occurrence is Dr. Stilling, Counsellor 
at the court of the Duke of Baden, in a work entitled Die 
Theory der Geister-Kunde, printed at Nuremberg in 1808. 
The following is an abridgment of his narrative. 


** About the year 1770, there was a merchant in Elberfield, 
with whom I lived seven years in the most intimate friendship. 
He was much attached to mystical writings; but was a man of 
good sense, and one who would not tell a wilful untruth for all 
the world. He travelled on business to Amsterdam, where, at 
that time, Swedenborg was. Having heard and read a great 
deal of this extraordinary man, he went to see him. He found 
a very venerable and friendly looking old gentleman, who re- 
ceived him politely; when the following dialogue took place. 
After some preparatory remarks, the Merchant said, ‘1 think 
you will not be displexsed with a sincere friend of the truth, if 
he desires an irrefutable proof, that you really have communi- 
cation with the spiritual world.’ Swedenborg. ‘ It would indeed 
be very wrong, if I were displeased ; but I believe I have given 
already proofs enough, which cannot be refuted.’ M. ‘ Do you 
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mean those respecting the Queen, the fire of Stockholm, and 
the mislaid receipt?’ S. ‘Yes, I do; and they are true.’ 


“M. ‘ May I be so free as to ask for a proof of the same kind?’ 


S. ‘Why not? with all my heart.’ AM. ‘I had a friend, a stu- 
dent of Divinity at Daysburg: a little before his decease we 
had an important conversation together: now could you learn 
from him what was the subject of it?’ S. ‘We will see:— 
come to me again in a day or two: I will see if I can find your 
friend.’ The merchant returned accordingly ; when Sweden- 
borg met him with a smile, and said, “I have spoken with your 
friend: the subject of your discourse was, the final restoration 
of all things.’ Swedenborg then repeated to the merchant, 
word for word, what he and his deceased friend had maintain- 
ed. My friend, says Dr. Stilling, turned pale; for this proof 
was irresistible. Perfectly convinced, my friend left the extra- 
ordinary man, and travelled back again to Elberfield.” 


Mr. Springer relates, from his own knowledge, the following 
instance of a similar kind. 


“Fifteen years ago (dated from 1782) Swedenborg was 
leaving London for “Sweden, and begged of me (as Swedish 
Consul) to engage his passage with a good captain. I agreed 
with one named Dixon. When the captain came to fetch him 
on board, I took leave of him and wished him a good voyage : 
then turning to the captain, I asked if he had laid ina good 
stock of provisions; to which he answered, that he had as 
much as was necessary. On this Swedenborg interposed, and 
said, ‘ My friend, we shall not have occasion for much; for, by 
the help of God, on this day week, at two o’clock, we shall 
enter the harbor of Stockholm.’ Which assertion, Captain 
Dixon informed me on his return, was exactly fulfilled.” 


Another similar instance is related by Mr. Robsam. 


“I met Swedenborg in his carriage, as he was setting off on 
his journey to London, the last time but one. I asked him 
how he could venture on such a voyage at the age of eighty 
years : ‘Do you think,’ I added, ‘I shall see you any more 2?” 
‘Do not make yourself uneasy, my friend,’ he replied : ‘ if you 
live we shall see one another again: for I have another of these 
journeys to make after the present.’ He returned accordingly. 
The last time of his leaving Sweden he came to see me the 
day he was setting off. I again asked him if we should see 
one another any more. He answered with a tender and affect- 
ing air, ‘I do not know whether I shall return: but I am as- 
sured that I shall not die till I have finished the printing of my 
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work entitled True Christian Religion, which is the object of 
my journey. But if we do not see each other any more in this 
lower world, we shall meet in the presence of the Lord, if we 
have kept his commandments.’ He did, accordingly, finish 
the printing of his last work here mentioned at Amsterdam ; 
and he died at London not very long afterwards.” 


In the affidavit of the Shearsmiths, also, it is declared, that 
he told one of them on what day he should die a month be- 
fore it happened : he made the same communication to another 
person. 

One more, and we have done with these relations. Respect- 
ing Swedenborg’s communication with the spiritual world, Mr. 


Springer, Swedish Consul, in his letter to Pernetti, makes the 
following statement. 


* All that Swedenborg has related to me respecting my de- 
ceased acquaintances, both friends and enemies, and the secrets 
that were between us, almost surpasses belief. He explained 
to me in what manner the peace was concluded between Swe- 
den and the king of Prussia; and he praised my conduct on 
that occasion: he even told me who were the three great per- 
sonages of whom I made use in that affair; which, nevertheless, 
was an entire secret between them and me. I asked him how 
he could be informed of such particulars, and who had discov- 
ered them to him? He answered, ‘ Who informed me of your 
affair with Count Ekelblad? You cannot deny the truth of 
what I have told you. Continue,’ he added, ‘to deserve his 
reproaches: turn not aside, either for riches or honors, from 
the path of rectitude, but on the contrary, keep steadily in it, 
as you have done, and you will prosper.’ ” 


During his latter years, Bishop Felenius and Dr. Ekebon 
instigated a prosecution against him in the consistory of Got- 
tenburg, whence it was transferred to the Diet. Dr. Ekebon ~ 
denounced his doctrines as “ full of the most intolerable funda- 
mental errors, seducing, heretical, and captious ;” and stated 
furthermore, that “he did not know Assessor Swedenborg’s 
religious system, and would take no pains to come at the 
knowledge of it.” Swedenborg addressed a letter to the king 
in relation to his persecutions, which, had we room, we would 
gladly transcribe. It is certainly a masterly production. He, 
however, came out of these trials with safety, unaccused by 
the Diet, and protected by the king. Towards Christmas, 1771, 
while in London, he had a stroke of the palsy, from which he 
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never perfectly recovered. A report has been circulated that 
he recanted his claims during his last illness; but this is a mis- 
take. M. Ferelius, minister of the Swedish Lutheran church 
in London, who visited him on his death-bed, and administered 
the sacrament to him, wrote as follows (the 31st March, 1780) 
to Prof. Tratgard of Griefswalde : — 


“T asked him if he thought he was going to die, and he 
answered in the affirmative: upon which I requested him, since 
many believed that he had invented his new theological system 
merely to acquire a great name, (which he had certainly ob- 
tained,) to take this opportunity of proclaiming the real truth 
to the world, and to recant either wholly or in part what he 
had advanced ; especially as his pretensions could now be of no 
further use to him. Upon this, Swedenborg raised himself up 
in bed, and, placing his hand upon his breast, said with earnest- 
ness, ‘ Everything that I have written is as true as that you now 
behold me: I might have said much more, had it been permitted 
me. After death you will see all; and then we shall have much 
to say to each other on this subject.’ ” 


Swedenborg died at London, in Great Bath Street, Coldbath 
Fields, on the 29th of March, 1772, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age. His body was buried in the Swedish church in Rat- 
cliff highway. 

The following are, according to one of his respectable fol- 
lowers, the chief articles of doctrine deducible from the whole 
of Baron Swedenborg’s Theological writings, and it may be 
interesting to give them. 1. That Jehovah God, the creator 
and preserver of heaven and earth, is a Being of infinite love, 
wisdom, and power; that He is one in essence and in person 3, 
in whom, nevertheless, is a Divine Trinity, consisting of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, like soul, body, and operation in man ; 
and that the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is that God. 
2. That Jehovah God himself came down from heaven as 
divine Truth, which is the Word, and took upon him human 
nature, for the purpose of subduing and removing the powers 
of darkness, of restoring the spiritual world to order, of pre- 
paring the way for a new church upon earth, and thus of ac- 
complishing the great work of redemption: that through the 
process of sufferings and temptations, he also glorified his hu- 
manity by uniting it with his essential divinity ; and that all who 
believe in him from the heart, with the understanding, and in 
the life, will be saved. 3. That the Word of the Lord, or 
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Sacred Scripture, was written by divine inspiration; that it 
contains an internal spiritual sense for the use of angels in hea- 
ven, and an external natural sense for the use of men upon 
earth; and that in each sense it is holy and divine. That 
these two senses, the spiritual and the natural, are united 
by correspondences, like soul and body; and thus that the 
Word is the medium of communication with heaven, and of 
conjunction with the Lord, 4. That all evils, whether of 
affection, of thought, or of life, ought to be shunned as sins 
against God, because they proceed from the devil, that is, from 
hell, and destroy i in man the eapacity of enjoying the happiness 
of heaven. But that, on the other hand, good affections, good 
thoughts, and good actions, ought to be cherished and per- 
formed, because they are of God, and from God; and that 
every act of love and charity, of justice and equity, both to- 
wards society in general and towards individuals in particular, 
ought to be done “by man as of himself, nevertheless under the 
acknowledgment and belief that they are really and truly from 
the Lord, operating in him and by him. 5. ‘That man, during 
his abode in the world, is kept in a state of spiritual equilibrium 
between heaven and hell, or good and evil, in consequence of 
which he enjoys free will in spiritual as well as natural things, 
and has the capacity either of turning himself to the Lord, or 
of separating himself from the Lord; that so far as he does the 
work of repentance, and lives in charity according to the truths 
of faith, so far his sins are remitted, that is to say, so far his 
evils are removed ; and in the same proportion also he is regen- 
erated, or created anew by the Lord. 6. That man is not life 
in himself, but only a recipient of life from the Lord, who alone 
is life in bimself; which life is communicated by influx to all in 
the spiritual world, whether belonging to heaven or to hell, and 
to all in the natural world; but is received differently by each 
according to the quality of the recipient subject. 7. That 
adequate means of salvation are, by the divine mercy and prov- 
idence of the Lord, extended to all of the human race without 
exception ; and consequently that men of every persuasion or 
denomination upon the face of the earth, whether they be 
Christians, Jews, Mahometans, or Pagans, may be saved, if 
they live in mutual love and charity from religious motives, 
according to the best of their knowledge and understanding, 
But that nevertheless the new and true Christian religion, 
inasmuch as it is more immediately derived from our Lord and 
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Saviour Jesus Christ, who is the One only God of heaven and 
earth, is of all religions the most capable of effecting close and 
intimate conjunction with him; and on that account is to be 
esteemed more excellent, more heavenly, and more divine than 
any other. 8. That every event or occurrence in human life, 
whether of prosperity or of adversity, is under the immediate 
superintendence and direction of the Divine Providence ; and 
that nothing does or can befal man, either in his collective 
or in his individual capacity, but what-even in the most minute, 
as well as in the more important circumstances attending it, is 
made to contribute in a way known only to infinite wisdom, to 
the final benefit and advantage of those who love and obey the 
Lord. 9. That immediately on the death of the material body, 
which will never be reassumed, man rises again as to his spirit- 
ual or substantial body, wherein he exists in a perfect human 
form, with every faculty which he before enjoyed ; and that his 
eternal state, as to happiness or misery hereafter, will altogether 
depend on the quality of his past life, whether it has been good 
or evil, 10. But that with respect to children dying before 
they come to the use of reason, and the exercise of their own 
judgment, all such, whether baptized or unbaptized, whether 
within the Christian church or without it, and whether they be 
the offspring of godly or of ungodly parents, are received into 
heaven by the Lord, and after instruction, or improvement in 
understanding and wisdom, participate, in all the happiness 
and perfection of angels. 11. ‘That there is not in the univer- 
sal heaven a single angel that was created such at first, nor a 
single devil in all hell that had been created an angel of light, 
and was afterwards cast out of heaven; but that all both in 
heaven and in hell are of the human race; in heaven such as 
had lived in the world in heavenly love and faith, and in hell 
such as had lived altogether according to the principles of self- 
love and the love of the world. 12. That true conjugal love, 
which car only exist between one husband and one wife, is a 
primary characteristic of the new church, being grounded in the 
marriage or conjunction of good and truth, and corresponding 
with the marriage of the Lord and his church; and therefore it 
is more celestial, spiritual, holy, and pure, than any other love 
in angels or men. 13. ‘That baptism and the holy supper are 
sacraments of divine institution, and are to be permanently 
observed ; baptism being an external medium of introdution 
into the church, and a sign representative of man’s purification 
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and regeneration; and the holy supper being an external 
inedium, to those who receive it worthily, of introduction, asto 
spirit, into heaven, and of conjunction with the Lord, of which 
it is also a sign and seal. 14. That the last judgment, so fre- 
quently spoken of in the Gospels, and in the Apocalypse, 
being a separation of the evil from the good in the spiritual 
world, where heretofore they had been collected and mixed 
in society together, from the time of the Lord’s first advent 
into the world til the time of his second advent, was actually 
accomplished in the year 1757; when the former heaven and 
the former earth, or the old church, passed away according to 
the Scriptures, and the foundation of a new church was laid, 
wherein all things are become new. 15. That therefore, as 
an act of mercy towards the human race, which would other- 
wise have perished in eternal death, the second advent of the 
Lord has already taken place and still continues in the present 
day ; being a coming not jn person, but in the power and glory 
of the spiritual sense of his Holy Word, as demonstrated in the 
Theological writings of his servant Emanuel Swedenborg ; and 
thus that the holy city, New Jerusalem, is now descending 
from God out of heaven, prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband. ‘ 

We will not stop here to comment on these articles in whole 
or in part, because this is not the place, and because also we 
are determined, as before observed, to act the part of a faith- 
ful and an impartial historian. We have endeavored to adduce 
nothing, and shall continue to do so, that is not perfectly au- 
thentic, and which may not at once be recognised and acknow- 
ledged by every believer in the writings of Swedenborg, as a 
fair and candid exhibition of his doctrines. 

In addition to these articles of doctrine, there are many oth- 
er subjects contained in the writings of Swedenborg, which are 
peculiar to himself, and which well illustrate the metaphysical 
nature of his theology. ‘To a few of these points we will now 
advert. 

The Swedish Theologian does not appear to be a believer 
in the eternity of matter, or in the creative energies of mat- 
ter, or in a power of thought communicable to matter separate 
from spirit. After speaking of the three different opinions or 
hypotheses, which have been advanced to account for the com- 
munication between the soul and the body, and for the opera- 
tions of the one on and jointly with the other, he shows that 
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the first hypothesis attempts to solve the matter from physical 
or natural influx, that is, from body acting on spirit ; the second 
from a contrary influx, or from spirit acting on body; and the 
third from a settled law of sympathy or harmony between both, 
established at creation. 

The first of these, viz. physical influx, he shows, takes its 
rise from the fallacy of sensible appearances ; thus the ob- 
jects of vision, by striking the eye, seem to produce the sen- 
sation of sight in the soul; speech, to excite that of hearing, 
through the impressions made on the ear by the motion of the 
air ; and so in like manner as relates to the other senses. Now 
as the organs of sense are in contact with the material world, 
and as the faculties of the mind seem to be affected according 
to the impressions made by matter on those organs, therefore 
the old philosophers and schoolmen adopted this hypothesis of 
physical or natural influx. 

The second hypothesis, called spiritual influx, and by some 
occasional influx, is shown by Swedenborg to be founded on 
the true order and nature of things, for the soul being a@ spirit- 
ual substance, and consequently of greater purity than the 
body, as also of a higher and interior nature, it follows that it 
must have the preéminence and influence over that which is 
more gross, and also inferior and exterior to it; or, that the 
principal, which is spiritual, should exercise agency and rule 
over that which is material, and not vice versa, consequently 
that it is the soul which sees and hears through the rightly dis- 
posed organs, and not the latter that convey sight and hearing 
to the soul. 

The third hypothesis, called that of harmony, or consent 
established by the law of creation, he shows to be founded on 
a false conclusion, that the soul acts jointly and at the same 
instant with the body ; for all operation is first successive, and 
then conjunctive, or simultaneous with the thing acted upon ; 
successive operation he calls influx, and simultaneous operation 
he calls harmony ; as when the mind first thinks and then 
speaks, or first wills to do a thing and afterwards acts; there- 
fore he maintains that it is nothing less than a deception from 
false reasoning, to attempt to establish simultaneous operation, 
without first allowing that which is successive. ‘The soul then 
either must act upon the body, or the body upon the soul, or 
both in conjunction by consent. On one of these three opin- 
ions or hypotheses must the communication between the soul 
and body be explained. 
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** Forasmuch,” says Swedenborg, “as the doctrine of spirit- 
ual influx, or the operation of spirit upon matter and not vice 
versa, ts founded upon the order and laws of the Creator, there- 
fore it is received by the wiser part of the learned world in 
preference to the other two opinions; for everything that is ac- 
cording to true order is truth; now truth by a native kind of 
evidence carries with it a degree of clearness even in hypothet- 
ic matters, though these be but as the twilight of reason. The 
obscurity, in which the subject before us is involved, may be 
accounted for from human ignorance concerning the three fol- 
lowing particulars: 1. As to the nature of the soul; 2. As to 
what we are to understand by the word spiritual; and 3. What 
by influx; wherefore these three things are to be explained in 
order to a rational comprehension of it; for what is merely hy- 
pothetical is not truth itself, but only conjecture concerning it, 
and may be compared to a picture on a wall seen confusedly by 
star-tight, which the mind figures to itself according to the rep- 
resentation which fancy gives it; but when the sun is risen, 

and we behold it in clear day- light, the whole appears distinct 
in every part according to its true delineation ; in like manner 
the truth here inv estigated arises out of the obscurity of an hy- 
pothesis into the light of evidence, when it is once clearly 
known, — 1. What is the difference betwixt things spiritual and 
things ‘natural ; 2. What is the true nature of the human 
soul ; and 3, How this receives its influx from God, and trans- 
mits it through the perceptive faculties of the mind to the 
body.” 


The author thus distinguishes between spirit and matter, and 
in direct opposition to the creed of the materialist, ascribes all 
influence and operation to the former, regarding the latter as a 
mere dead thing, which has no life, sensation, or activity in it, 
except what it derives from its connexion with spirit ; it is also 
manifest, that he considers the soul of man as a spiritual sub- 
stance, not only of greater purity than the body, but also of a 
higher and interior nature, and consequently entitled to preém- 
inence over that which is more gross and external; he also 
refers all life properly so called to the Deity, and of course 
ultimately attributes to him the all of the life and activity ob- 
servable either in the human soul, or in its body, or in the out- 
ward material world of nature. 

A clearer and more extended view of Swedenborg’s opinion 
on this subject may be obtained by attending to the following 
propositions. 
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1. ‘That the Lord from eternity, who is Jehovah, created 
the universe and all things in it from himself, and not from 
nothing. 2. That the visible things in the created universe 
testify, that Nature neither hath produced, nor does produce 
anything, but that the Divine hath produced and doth produce all 
things from himself. 3. That all things in the universe were cre- 
ated from the divine love and the divine wisdom of Jehovah God. 
4. That ali things in the created universe are recipients of the di- 
vine love and the divine wisdom of Jehovah God. 5. That the uses 
of all created things ascend by degrees from ultimates to man, and 
through man to God the Creator, from whom they proceed. 
6. That the end of creation exists in its ultimates, which is, 
that all things may return to the Creator, and that there may be 
conjunction. 7. That in the substances and matters of which 
earths consist, there is nothing of the Divine in itself, but that 
still they are from the Divine in itself. 8. That from the Lord 
with man there are created and formed two receptacles and 
habitations for himself, which are called the will and the under- 
standing ; the will for his divine love, and the understanding for 
his divine wisdom. 9. That love and wisdom are emanations 
from God in one conjunctive influx into the soul of man, and 
through it into his mind, affections, and thoughts ; and are from 
thence derived into his corporeal senses, speech, and actions. 
10. That whatsoever proceeds from the material sun, considered 
in itself, must be void of life. 11. That the spiritual principle 
invests itself with material nature, as man invests himself with 
his garments. 12. That spirit, thus clothed with matter in man, 
renders him capable of being a rational and moral agent, and 
thus at once both spiritual and natural. 13. That the recep- 
tion of this influx is according to the state of love and wisdom 
in man. 14. That the human understanding may, by due cul- 
ture and improvement of the rational faculties, be elevated even 
to a degree of angelic wisdom ; and that the human will, if the 
life be good, may ‘be kindled into a flame of seraphic love ; but 
then such an elevation of love can only take place where the 
will and practice are conformable to the dictates of wisdom in 
the understanding.” 


Are there persons who believe that matter, by certam com- 
binations and modifications can become capable of thought, so 
as to reason and determine of itself, independently of any r spirit- 
ual power or principle? Swedenborg disputes this doctrine, 
and attempts to show the absolute impossibility of matter pos- 
sessing any such property, by proving that all thought proceeds 
from volition, and that both thought and volition are the dis- 
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tinguishing characters and operations of spirit, and only annexed 
to matter, so far as this latter is in some sort of connection and 
communication with the former ; for thus he again argues : — 


“The truth of this proposition follows by necessary conse- 
quence from the foregoing; for as the soul continually receives 
an influx of life from God, so it transmits the same by influent 
communication through the perceptive mind to the body, giving 
to this last, through its close union therewith, the appearance 
of corporeal life ; hence we know by experience, that spirit 
united to matter in man, as a living power to a lifeless subject, 
qualifies him for rational speech and moral agency. It seems 
indeed to outward appearance, as if the tongue and the lips 
spake, and the arms and hands acted by some power of life in 
themselves; whereas it is thought that speaks, and the will that 
acts (both spiritual in themselves) through their respective 
material organs formed from the outward natural world. That 
this is the case, will readily appear from considering, that upon 
the ceasing of thought, the tongue is immediately silent, and 
upon the will’s refraining ‘to exert its active power, the limbs 
are motionless in an instant. The union of spirit and matter, 
and the appearance of life in the latter arising from this union, 
may be illustrated from the comparison of a spunge replete with 
generous wine, from the rich juices in the grape or apple, and 
the aromatic virtue in cinnamon ; for express now these juices, 
and extract the tincture from their containing vessels and in- 
teguments, and what remains but insipid dry husks and fila- 
ments? The case is just the same with the corporeal organs, 
when separated from their vital principle. That from this union 
of what is spiritual with what is natural in the human constitu- 
tion, man has his denomination of a rational creature in this 
lower world, appears from the power of arranging and analyzing 
his thoughts, and the various exercises of his ‘understanding ; ; 
as that of his being a moral agent does from the regulation of 
his actions and deportment by the rules of honesty. and deco- 
rum, which high privileges he is endued with from the power 
given to him to receive influx from the Lord through the 
Heavens.” 


There is another doctrine intimately connected with this, and 
which forms so peculiar a feature of Swedenborg’s writings, that 
it may be interesting and acceptable to the reader to see un- 
folded. It may with propriety be called the doctrine of Spirit- 
ual Association. ‘There is no doctrine more universally or 
more strongly insisted upon in the writings of Swedenborg than 
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this, that man is governed and guided at all times by associate 
spirits from the spiritual world, who are in the closest commu- 
nication and connection with him in affection and thought, inso- 
much that without such communication and connection he would 
be utterly incapable of being affected or of thinking at all. These 
associate spirits, it is insisted, differ in quality, according to the 
quality, that is to say, the ruling disposition of the person with 
whom they are associated, being angelic and heavenly where 
the ruling disposition of the man is such, but on the contrary, 
diabolical and infernal, where the mind of the human subject is 
degraded and deformed by diabolical and infernal principles. 


* The case in general, (says he), with influx out of the spirit- 
ual world into man is this, that man cannot think anything, or 
will anything, from himself, but that everything flows in, good 
and truth from the Lord through Heaven, thus through the 
Angels who are attendant on man; and what is evil and false 
from Hell, thus.through the evil spirits that are attendant on 
man; and this into man’s thought and will To the 
intent that the Lord’s life may flow in, and be received accord- 
ing to every law appertaining to man, there are continually 
attendant on man angels and spirits, angels from heaven, and 
spirits from hell. ‘The reason why there are attendant spirits 
from hell is, because man from himself is continually in evil, 
for he js in the delight of self-love and the love of the world, 
and so far as man is in evil, or in that delight, so far the angels 
from heaven cannot be present. ‘The spirits whe are adjoined 
to man cause him to have communication with hell, and the 
angels cause him to have communication with heaven; man 
without communication with heaven and hell would not be able 
to live even a moment ; if these communications were removed, 
he would fall down dead as a stock, for in such case would be 
taken away his connection with the first Esse, that is, with the 
Lord. But Iam aware that few believe that any spirit is at- 
tendant upon them, yea that there are any spirits ; and the prin- 
cipal cause of this unbelief is, because at this day there is no 
faith by reason that there is no charity; hence neither is it be- 
lieved that there is a hell, nor that there is a heaven, conse- 
quently no life after death; another cause of this unbelief is, 
because with their eyes men do not see spirits, for they say, if 
I saw I would believe; what I see I know to be, but what I do 
not see, I know not whether it be or not; when yet they know, 
or may know, that the eye of man is so dim and gross, that it 
doth not even see things which are in ultimate nature, as is 
evident from artificial glasses, by which such things become 
visible ; how then should it be able to see the things which are 
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within Nature, even purer than Nature, where are spirits and 
angels? From these considerations it may be manifest, hdw 
much modern faith differs from ancient faith; for it was a tenet 
of ancient faith, that every man had his attendant angel. 

“The spirits, which have intercourse with man, enter into all 
his memory, and into all the science of memory which man 
possesses ; thus they put on all things that are man’s, insomuch that 
they know no other than that these things are theirs; hence it is 
that all things which a man thinks, they think, and that all things 
which maa wills, they will, and vice versd. From these consid- 
erations it is evident that man, during his life in the world, as to 
his interiors, thus as to his spirit, is in consort with other spirits, 
and so adjoined to them, that he cannot think or will anything 
unless together with them, and that thus there is a communica- 
tion of his interiors with the spiritual world; and that thus and 
no otherwise he can be led of the Lord. 

‘In regard to the origin of the influx of evil from hell, the case 
is this; when a man, first from consent, next from purpose, lastly 
from delight of affection, casteth himself into evil, instantly a 
hell is opened which is in such evil, (for according to evils and all 
their varieties, the hells are distinct one from another,) and pres- 
ently there is from that hell also an influx; when a man thus 
comes into evil, it inheres, for the hell, in the sphere of which he 
then is, is in its very delight, when in its evil. It is further to 
be noted, that the reason why evil is appropriated to man is, 
because he believes and persuades himself, that he thinketh and 
doeth it from himself, thus he makes it his own; whereas if he 
believed as the case really is, evil would not then be appropriated 
to him, but good from the Lord would be appropriated, for in this 
case, when evil flowed in, he would instantly think that it was 
from the evil spirits attendant upon him, ard when he thought 
this, the angels would revert and reject it, for the influx of the 
angels is into what a man knows and believes, but not into what 
he doth not know and believe. 

‘It is the office of the angels to inspire charity and faith, and 
to observe the man’s delights, in what direction they turn them- 
selves, and to moderate and bend them to good, so far as the 
man’s free-will enables him to do so; it is forbidden them to act 
violently, and thereby to break man’s lusts and principles, but 
the injunction is to act with gentleness ; their office also is to rule 
the evil spirits who are from hell, which is effected by methods 
innumerable, of which it is allowed to mention only the following : 
when the evil spirits infuse evils and falses, the angels insinuate 
truths and goods, which, if they are not received, are yet the 
means of temperament; the infernal spirits are continually mak- 
ing assault, and the angels affording protection; such is the 
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order. The anzels principally moderate the affections, for these 
constitute the life of man, and also his freedom. By such offices 
the angels from the Lord lead and protect man; and this every 
moment, and every moment of a moment; for if the angels 
should only intermit their offices a single instant, man would be 
plunged into evil, from which afterwards it would be impossible 
he should be extricated. These offices the angels perform from 
the love which they derive from the Lord, for they perceive 
nothing more delightful and more happy, than to remove evils from 
man, and to lead him to heaven; that they have joy herein, may 
be seen, Luke xv. 7, 10. That the Lord hath such care for 
man, and this continually, fromthe first stamen of life to the 
last, and afterwards to eternity, scarce any man believes,” 


Sees 


Teeter > eos gee 
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There is another doctrine pervading every portion of the 
theological writings of Swedenborg, and which we have seen 
also developed in his philosophical writings, which may be 
briefly elucidated ; we refer to the Doctrine of Degrees. It 
is maintained by those who receive the writings of Swedenborg 
that he is the only writer in the world, who ever ascertained 
the precise boundary or limit between what is spiritual and 
what is natural, and thus taught his readers to distinguish most 
minutely between the two principles, thereby enabling them at 
all times to detect and repel the fallacious reasonings of the 
naturalist and materialist. This precise boundary or limit is 
pointed at in his doctrine of degrees above spoken of, a doctrine 
which his admirers consider of the highest importance. From 
this doctrine it is made to appear, so far as we can understand 
it, that spirit and matter are not distinguished, according to the 
favorite idea of our modern naturalists and materialists, by any 
degrees of rarity or density, as if spirit was matter in a more 
refined state, or matter spirit in a more gross and compacted 
state, for such a distinction, if we rightly understand the author, 
does not apply at all to the two principles, inasmuch as matter, 
it is shown, can never by any sublimation, or subtilization be 
converted into spirit, neither can spirit by any contraction or 
degradation be converted into matter. He informs us that 
there are three degrees of two kinds, viz. three degrees of 
love and three degrees of wisdom, which flowing from their 
Divine Author, are distinctly one; that although unconvertible 
into each other, and therefore eternally distinct, yet, in their 
source, they are inseparable. He distinguishes degrees into 
two kinds, degrees of altitude and degrees of latitude. 


He represents the knowledge of degrees as a ‘‘ key to open 
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the causes of things, and enter into them; since without this 
knowledge scarcely any thing of cause can be known; for the 
objects and subjects of both worlds without this knowledge appear 
so univocal, as if there was nothing in them except of a nature 
similar to what is seen with the eye, when, nevertheless, this 
respectively to the things which lie interiorly concealed, is asone 
to thousands, yea, to myriads. The interior things which lie 
hid, can by no means be discovered, unless degrees be under- 
stood ; for exterior things proceed to things interior, and those 
to the things which are inmost, by degrees; not by continuous 
degrees, but by discrete degrees. ‘The term continuous degrees 
is applied to denote decrements or decreasings from more crass 
to more subtle, or from denser to rarer; or rather to denote as it 
were, the increments or increasings from more subtle to more 
crass, or from rarer to denser, like that of light proceeding to 
shade, or of heat to cold. But discrete degrees are entirely 
different, they are as things prior, posterior, postreme, or as 
end, cause, and effect; these are called discrete degrees, because 
the prior is by itself, the posterior by itself, and the postreme by 
itself; but still, when taken together, they make one. The 
atmospheres from highest to lowest, or from the sun to the earth, 
which are ether and air, are discrete into such degrees; and 
there are substances, seemingly simple, the congregate of these 
atmospheres, and again the congregate of these congregates, 
which, when taken together, are called composite. These last 
degrees are called discrete, because they exist distinctly, and are 
understood by degrees of altitude; but the former degrees are 
continuous, because they continually increase, and are understood 
by degrees of latitude.” 


Swedenborg maintains that in everything, both in the spirit- 
ual and natural worlds, there are three degrees of both these 
kinds. -He adduces many illustrations, which he regards as so 
many proofs of the reality of this principle of degrees. As 
already intimated, discrete degrees, or degrees of altitude, are 
derived one from another, in a series like end, cause, and effect. 
Let us endeavor to “ illustrate this by example. It is known, by 
ocular experience, that each muscle in the human body con- 
sists of very small fibres, and that these being disposed in fasci- 
cles, constitute the larger fibres, which are called moving fibres, 
and that from collections of the latter, exists that compound 
which is called a muscle. It is the same with nerves ; in them 
from very small fibres are composed larger fibres, which appear 
as filaments, and from a collection of these is a nerve com- 
pounded. ‘The case is the same in other compaginations, con- 
faciations, and collections of which the organs and viscera con- 
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sist ; for these are compositions from fibres and vessels variously 
formed by similar degrees. ‘The case is the same also, with all 
and everything of the vegetable kingdom, and all and every- 
thing of the mineral kingdom ; in the different kinds of wood 
there are compaginations of filaments in a threefold order; in 
metals and stones there are conglobations of parts also, in a 
threefold order. From these considerations it appears what 
discrete degrees are, viz. that one is formed from another, and 
by means of the other a third, which is called composite ; and 
that each degree is discrete from another. Hence conclusions 
may be formed respecting those things which do not appear be- 
fore our eyes, because the case is the same with them as with 
the organic substances, which are the receptacles and habita- 
tions of the thoughts and affections in the brain ; with the at- 
mospheres ; with heat and light, and with love and wisdom ; 
for the atmospheres are the receptacles of heat and light, as 
heat and light are receptacles of love and wisdom ; of conse- 
quence, since there are degrees of atmospheres, there are also 
similar degrees of heat and light, and similar of love and wis- 
dom ; for the ratio (particular constitution and relation) of the 
latter is not different from that of the former.” 

According to Swedenborg, matter is the continent and _ basis 
of spirit. “ That the ultimate degree is the complex, continent, 
and basis of the prior degrees, appears manifestly from the pro- 
gression of ends and causes to effects; that the effect is the 
complex, continent, and basis of the causes and ends, may be 
comprehended by enlightened reason; but not so clearly that 
the end, with everything belonging to it, and the cause with 
everything belonging to it, actually exist in the effect, and that 
effect is the full complex of them. ‘That the case is so, may 
appear from what has been premised in that part, particularly 
from the following considerations, that one is from the other in 
a triplicate series ; and that the effect is nothing else but the 
cause in its ultimate; and forasmuch as the ultimate is the 
complex, it follows that the ultimate is the continent and basis.” 
It is reasoning of this kind on which is founded an idea, often 
expressed by Swedenborg, that spiritual existences cannot op- 
erate in external act, until they have been identified and fixed, 
by an ultimate existence on some natural earth, that, of course, 
all angels and devils” were once natural beings like ourselves. 
* As to what relates to love and wisdom, love is the end, wis- 
dom the instrumental cause, and use is the effect; and use is 
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the complex, continent, and basis of wisdom and love; and 
use is such a complex and such a continent, that the whole of 
love and the whole of wisdom are actually in it, it being the 
simultaneous of them. But it is well to be observed, that all 
things of love and wisdom, which are homogeneous and con- 
cordant, exist im use, according to what has before been said 
and shown.” 

In the theology of Swedenborg, St. Paul’s three Heavens 
are discovered to be three degrees of the spirit or emanating 
sphere of God, existing in various recipient forms, which thus 
receiving, transmit their reflected beams of intelligence, in 
ardent emotions of gratitude and love! The same spirit, de- 
scending in smaller degrees, forms the soul of man, and the 
external perfections of nature in her three kingdoms of animal, 
vegetable, and mineral; giving to each its peculiar degree of 
life, in proportion to their capacity of receiving that emanating 
spirit of the Great Author of all things. 

Let us now turn our attention to another distinguishing doc- 
trine of the Swedish theologian, which it may be interesting to 
the philosophical inquirer here to develop; we mean the doc- 
trine of a Spiritual Sun. Swedenborg maintains that the heat 
and light of the sun of our system solely derive their nature, 
their specific power and efficacy, from spiritual heat and light, 
which are essential love and wisdom, flowing continually from 
the Supreme Being. In other words, that from the Supreme 
Being constantly flows, or emanates, a glorious sphere of light 
and heat, which, in their essence, are divine love and wisdom, 
whence originate the power and ‘efficacy of the light and heat 
of the natural or material sun, thus created a type, an imitator, 
as it were, of its glorious author, and like the band of a dial, 
constantly guided by, and pointing out his movements, and re- 
flecting back, by perfect correspondence, the image of its great 
original. It is the nature of spirit, he maintains, to diffuse itself, 
This diffusion causes a sphere of glory around the Supreme 
Being. The emanating sphere of this glorious spirit, according 
to his theory, forming and operating in and through the mate- 
rial suns of the various natural systems, produces, and con- 
stantly supports in existence, the whole creation of God: thus 
descending, by degrees, from the Great First Cause, to the 
lowest extreme of external nature. In this descent, various 
degrees of spirit find their abode in various forms of matter. 
Swedenborg, however, repudiates the idea, that because the 
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material sun is a globular body, and, at the same time, a type 
of the spiritual sun, therefore that glorious luminary, which is 
asserted to be the fountain of life, is also a globular body of 
spiritual fire. He asserts on the contrary, that the spiritual sun 
is not the Supreme Being Himself, but only that emanating 
sphere of His divine and ‘essential constituents, love and wis- 
dom ; as the material sun’s light and heat are not the real body, 
but only an emanation of it. He further maintains that a man 
cannot, in the inmost thought of his soul, conceive of a God 
without a form; that he cannot even fix his thought on any 
possible thing, without its immediately presenting itself to his 
intellectual vision, in a form; that no essence can exist with- 
out a form, and that it is almost like profanity, to imagine the 
Deity in a globular or any other form than the most perfect 
human form. 

Following a well known and established law in natural phi- 
losophy, that there is constantly emitted by the benign influ- 
ence of the sun’s light and heat, from every created body a 
“ somewhat of itself,” which finds a recipient in the atmosphere 
that encompasses the earth, and there produces its degree of 
use, he shows that the spiritual sun is ever diffusing its glorious 
rays, and by its vivifying influence of love and wisdom, or 
spiritual light and heat, gives life and activity, with the conse- 
quent power of exertion, to every created being. But he 
makes between the two luminaries this all-important distinction, 
that the spiritual sun is replete with perfect life, because God 
dwells in its centre ; while the natural sun, having only the 
appearance of life, is in itself mere matter, or perfect death. 
In all things which are proximately brought into life, and sup- 

rted in existence by the natural sun, there is only apparent 
life, but real death; but in all things which are created and 
upheld by the immediate influence of the spiritual sun, there is 
a principle of eternal life. ‘The very atmosphere of the spirit- 
ual world, flowing from the fountain of life, and being conse- 
quently spiritual, is the means of supporting spiritual life in its 
recipients ; as the atmosphere of the natural world is a means 
of the existence and subsistence of its natural inhabitants. In 
man, while existing on the natural earths, are united the oppo- 
site principles of the two suns, which are life and death, spirit 
and matter, soul and body. As the original constituent princi- 
ples of spiritual life are love and wisdom, so the absence of 
these is spiritual death. As the pervading influence of the 
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natural sun’s light and heat extends even to the centre of the 
various earths over which he reigns, drawing from every varied 
body its responsive effort toward the general good ; so does the 
sphere of the spiritual sun diffuse its benign fervors and cheer- 
ing light, through infinitude, everywhere pouring its gleries into 
the willing recipient, and exciting in, or calling forth from that 
recipient, a correspondent emission of its own degree of received 
life. Whence issues from every intelligent being, as well as 
from every natural body, a sphere or emanation of its particu- 
lar principles or degree of life, which is its measure of united 
goodness and truth, derived from its original and glorious foun- 
tain of divine love and wisdom ; or the same celestial principles 
reduced and perverted, till at length converted to their oppo- 
sites. Such is a brief development of the doctrine of a spirit- 
ual sun and a sphere emanating therefrom. How much truth 
or philosophy there is in it is left to the judgment of the en- 
lightened reader to determine ; at all events, it can do no harm 
to investigate it. If there be any truth in the pretended science 
of Animal Magnetism, perhaps we may here discover a princi- 
ple by which its phenomena may be explained ! 

There is one more distinguishing principle in Swedenborg’s 
theology, which is so linked, or interwoven with the two last 
mentioned, that we find ourselves under the necessity of touch 
ing on that also, in order to do justice, before we close this 
paper. This is the doctrine of Correspondence. It is an ex- 
tensive subject, pervades the entire writings of Swedenborg, 
and may be considered, indeed, the foundation principle of his 
whole theological system. We can do but little more than to 
take a rapid survey of its outlines. “The doctrine of corre- 
spondences is one, according to which,” says our author, “ the 
whole of the Sacred Scripture is written, and without a knowl- 
edge of which its true and genuine sense cannot possibly be 
understood.” This doctrine he represents as having been 
‘hidden now for some thousands of years, viz., ever since the 
time of Job; at which time, and in the ages before it, the 
science of correspondences was esteemed the chief of all sci- 
ences, being the fountain of wisdom to man, because it was the 
fountain of knowledge concerning spiritual things relating to 
heaven and the church ; ; but by reason of its being perverted 
to idolatrous purposes, it was so obliterated and destroyed, by 
the divine providence of the Lord, that no traces of it were 
left remaining.” 
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The doctrine, as we understand it, is, that the natural world 
corresponds with the spiritual world, and that all things of the 
mind correspond with all things of the body. An illustration 
or two may suffice. He says: — 


** There is a correspondence of the will and understanding 
with the heart and lungs, and thence a correspondence of all 
things of the mind with all things of the body. This is new, 
and hitherto unknown, because it has not been known what 
spiritual is, and what is its difference from natural, and there- 
fore what correspondence is; there ‘being a correspondence of 
spiritual with natural things, and thereby conjunction of them. 
It is said, that it has been hitherto unknown what spiritual is, 
and what is its correspondence with natural, and consequently 
what correspondence is; but still both might have been known. 
Who does not know that affection and thought are spiritual, 
and hence that all things of affection and thought are spiritual ? 
Who does not know that action and speech are natural, and 
hence all things of action and speech natural? Who does not 
know that affection and thought, which are spiritual, cause a 
man to act and speak? Who may not hence know what the 
correspondence is of spiritual with natural things? Does not 
thought cause the tongue to speak, and affection with thought 
cause the body to act? ‘They are two distinct things. I can 
think and not speak, and will and not act; and it is known that 
the body does not think and will, but that thought falls into 
speech, and will into action. Does not affection shine forth in 
the face, and present therein a type of itself? This every one 
knows. Is not affection, considered in itself, spiritual, and the 
changes of face, or the looks, natural? Who might not hence 
have concluded that there is a correspondence, and hence that 
there is a correspondence of all things of the mind with all 
things of the body? And as all things of the mind relate to 
affection and thought, or, what is the same, to the will and un- 
derstanding, and all things of the body to the heart and lungs, 
who might not hence have concluded that there is a correspon- 
dence of the will with the heart, and of the understanding with 
the lungs? Such things have not been known, although they 
might have been known, because man has become so external, 
that he is unwilling to acknowledge anything but what is natural. 
This is the delight of his love, and hence of his understanding ; 
wherefore to elevate his thought above the natural to anything 
spiritual separate from the natural, is unpleasant to him; there- 
fore he cannot think otherwise from his natural love and its de- 
light, than that spiritual is more purely natural, and that corre- 
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spondence is something influent by continuity ; yea, the merely 
natural man cannot think of anything separate from natural, 
this to him being nothing. 

“The correspondence of the will and understanding with 
the heart and lungs cannot be proved abstractedly, or by ra- 
tional things alone, but it may by effects; the case is the same 
as with the causes of things, which indeed may be seen ration- 
ally, but not clearly, except by effects, for the causes are in the 
effects, and are visible through them; nor is the mind before 
convinced concerning causes; the effects of this correspond- 
ence shall be shown in what follows.” 


To accompany Swedenborg through the various effects, by 
which he attempts to prove and enforce his doctrine, however 
interesting it might be to the reader, would require more room 
than can be reasonably appropriated to this paper. But as some 
few striking illustrations of the operations of the principle in 
general may be selected, we will endeavor to perform this 
service. ‘The origin of all correspondence, he maintains, is in 
the Supreme Being, thence it descends and forms the conjunc- 
tive power, through the various degrees of altitude, from the 
Divine Head, to the feet or extreme of creation, the natural 
earth, said in Scripture, to be “‘ God’s footstool,” which extreme 
is forever protracting, that is, beings in the natural world are 
forever increasing in number, in correspondence with the eter- 
nal emanation of divine life, from its inexhaustible fountain. 
Swedenborg himself has somewhere an observation to this 
effect, that particulars are so numerous and so various, as some- 
times to confuse the mind ; and that it is therefore occasionally 
better to explain a subject by universals only; leaving the 
particulars of these universals to those who desire to prosecute 
their inquiries still farther. We will therefore select for our 
illustration the correspondence, which Swedenborg affirms to 
subsist between the Omnipotent Creator and the human 
being. And to prove that this correspondence subsists, he 
endeavors to demonstrate that God is in form a man. 


“‘ Of how great importance,” says he, “it is to have a just 
idea of God, may appear from this consideration, that the idea 
of God constitutes the inmost thought of all those who have 
any religion, for all things of religion and divine worship have 
respect unto God ; and inasmuch as God is universally and par- 
ticularly in all things of religion and worship, therefore unless 
it be a just idea of God, no communication can be given with 
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the Heavens: hence it is, that in the spiritual world every na- 
tion hath its place according to its idea of God as a man, for in 
this, and in no other is the idea of the Lord. ‘That the state 
of every man’s life after death is according to the idea of God 
which he hath confirmed in himself, appears manifestly from 
the reverse of the proposition, viz. that the negation of God 
constitutes hell. ‘To be, and to exist, (esse et existere) in God- 
man are distinctly one. Where there is an esse, there is also 
an existence, one is not possible without the other; for essence 
is, by (or in) existence, and not without it. This the rational 
(part or principle) comprehends when it thinks whether there 
can be any essence which doth not exist, and whether there can 
be any existence, but from an essence ; and inasmuch as one ex- 
ists with and not without the other, it follows that they are one, 
but distinctly one. They are distinctly one as is the case with 
love and wisdom; for love is essence, and wisdom existence, 
inasmuch as love doth not exist but in wisdom, nor wisdom but 
from love ; wherefore when love is in wisdom, then it existeth. 
These two are such an one, that they may be distinguished, in- 
deed, in thought, but not in act; and inasmuch as they may be 
distinguished in thought but not in act, therefore it is said they 
are distinctly one. Essence and existence in God-man are also 
distinctly one as soul and body, soul doth not exist without its 
body, nor body without its soul. It is the divine soul of God- 
man, which is understood by the divine essence, and the divine 
body which is understood by the divine existence. ‘That a soul 
can exist without a body, and exercise thought and wisdom, is 
an error proceeding from fallacies ; for every soul of man is in 
a spiritual body (which fully appears) afier it has put off its 
material covering, which it carried about with it in the world. 
The reason why an essence is not an essence unless it exists, is, 
because it is not before in a form, and that which is not in a 
form hath not a quality, and that which hath not a quality, is 
not anything. That which exists from an essence, maketh one 
with the essence, by reason that it is from the essence; hence 
there is an uniting into one, and hence it is that one is the oth- 
ers mutually and reciprocally, also that one is all in all, in the 
other, as in itself. Hence it may appear, that God is (ne- 
cessarily in a form and consequently) a man, and thereby He is 
a God existing, not existing from Himself, but in Himself. He 
who existeth in Himself is God, from whom all things are.” 


The reason given by Swedenborg, why God exists in the 
human form, in preference to every other, is, that the human is, 
in truth, the most perfect of all fornis, uniting in itself the high- 
est possible perfections of all possible forms. Such is the al- 
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leged correspondence of man with his Maker, who was created 
in “the image and likeness” of God, in whom we “ live, 
move, and have our being,” and “ from whom cometh down 
every good and perfect gift.’ How well it is sustained the 
reader can judge. 

Our last illustration of the principle of correspondence is 
drawn, according to Swedenborg, from its existence and opera- 
tion in the Word of God, or Holy Scriptures. He lays down 
in his writings what he asserts to be the rule or law of lan- 
guage, according to which the Scriptures are written. This 
rule or law of language he terms the correspondence existing 
between things spiritual and things natural, by virtue of which 
things natural, as being the types and images of things spiritual, 
are used to express them. ‘T'hus he asserts that when Jesus 
Christ called himself a door, a vine, a shepherd, a way, a light, 
&c., the. Divine Speaker employed natural objects to express 
spiritual and divine things relating to himself, which could 
never have been the case, unless some eternal agreement or 
correspondence had subsisted between them. Again, when the 
same Divine Person employs the natural figures of seed, of 
wheat, of tares, of leaven, of treasure hid in a field, of a mer- 
chant-man, of a feast, of pearls, of a husband-man, of a mar- 
riage, of a lost sheep, of a lost piece of silver, of a vineyard, 
&c., (see the parables throughout,) Swedenborg maintains that 
He is endeavoring to call the attention of His hearers to those 
eternal, spiritual, and grand realities of Himself and of His 
kingdom, from which all natural things derive their existence, 
and which consequently they are fitted to express. This rule 
or law of language, he says, applies to all the Scriptures, both 
of the Old and New Testaments. He asserts that in the Sacred 
Scriptures there are contained three degrees of divine truth, the 
celestial, the spiritual, and the natural; that the spiritual is 
within, and entirely distinct from the natural, as the soul is 
within, and entirely distinct from the body of man; and within 
the spiritual is the celestial degree, which is still more perfect, 
treating entirely of the descent of God into ultimate nature, 
and His ascent thence to His original glory, corresponding with 
the three degrees of altitude in creation. Lest, however, the 
reader should confound this language of correspondence with 
the language of mere figure or metaphor, it is observed, “ that 
a mere figure or metaphor is the resemblance which one natu- 
ral object or circumstance is supposed to bear to another natu- 
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ral object or circumstance; whereas a correspondence is the 
actual relation subsisting between a natural object and a spirit- 
ual subject, or a natural form and a spiritual essence ; that is, 
between outer and inner, lower and higher, nature and spirit ; 
and not between nature and nature, or spirit and spirit.” 
The internal or true spiritual sense, then, according to Sweden- 
borg, is most fixed and determinate ; as uncreatable by man’s 
volition, as the objects of nature themselves. Its foundation is 
the mutual relation that exists between things natural and 
things spiritual; between that which. is external, and that 
which is internal ; between the world of sense, and the world 
of mind ; between the world of nature, and the world of spirit. 
This relation, or correspondence, is the origin of all signs; of 
all types; of the possibility of one mind conveying its voli- 
tion to another mind; in a word, of all communication be- 
tween God and his creatures, and of his creatures with each 
other. 

The ground of this correspondence, or analogy, is the great 
truth, that the visible or natural world derives its being from an 
invisible or spiritual world ; and both from the Divine Being, or 
Great First Cause. Every object in nature is, consequent- 
ly, from a Divine origin ; and consists of an internal, or es- 
sence, invested with an external composed of natural elements ; 
by means of which it assumes a form, structure, or organism, 
capable of exhibiting the energy and quality of the internal. 
Thus giving birth to the several properties, effects, and acts, 
which are called uses and benefits, when they are rightly di- 
rected ; and abuses and injuries, when the activity is inordin- 
ate or excessive. ‘The reciprocal relation that outward or nat- 
ural things bear to internal or spiritual things, is their corres- 
pondence. For as the first contribute, when fitly applied, to 
the welfare, and when wrongly applied, to the injury of the 
natural man, or earthly nature ; so do the second, to the spir- 
itual man, or heavenly nature. To say, therefore, that the 
natural world, with its objects, senses, and actions, CORRES- 
PONDs to the spiritual world, with its will, understanding, and 
thought, is to affirm that the former is connected with, and 
represents the latter; and also that such relationship and repre- 
sentation is not contingent, or merély figurative and emblemat- 
ical ; but that the connection is as necessary, and inherent, as 
ea of effect to its cause ; form to its essence ; or body to its 
soul, 
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The language of correspondence is thus, our Author main- 
tains, none other than the language of God himself ; and by 
it he always speaks both in his Worp and in his Works ; that 
it is, in truth, a Divine Science, with permanent symbols, 
and of universal application ; and which with holy reverence, 
looking “through nature up to nature’s God,” binds in chains 


of love and light nature with spirit, earth with heaven, man 
with the Supreme. 


‘“‘ The books of the word,’ says Swedenborg, “ are all those 
which have the internal sense; but those books which have not 
the internal sense, are not the word. The books of the word, 
in the Old Testament are, the five Booxs of Moses, the Book 
of Josuva, the Book of Jupces, the two Booxs of SamuEL, the 
two Booxs of Kines, the Psatms of Davin, the Propuets 
Isatan, Jeremran, the Lamentations, Ezexiet, Dantet, Ho- 
seA, Joet, Amos, Onapian, Jonan, Mican, Nanum, HABAKKoK, 
Zepuanian, Haccar, Zecnartan, Mauacut; and in the New 
Testament, the four Evangelists, Marruew, Marx, Luke, 


Joun; and the Apocatypse. The rest have not the internal 
sense.” 


Such are a few of the peculiar fundamental principles devel- 
oped in the theological writings of this most remarkable man. 
We have aimed to be impartial, and have given the doctrines 
to the best of our understanding of them. ‘There are others 
equally peculiar and distinguishing, to only one of which we 
will very briefly allude. He affirms that, 


‘*The planets in our solar system are inhabited by human 
beings ; nay, that millions of planetary bodies, revolving about 
other suns in the starry heavens, are in like manner the abodes 
of men, and that he himself has actually been permitted to visit 
many of them, not in body, but in spirit.” 


The manner in which he explains this subject is really curi- 
ous, and well worthy of notice. He states that, 


“In consequence of his intercourse with angels and spirits, 
for many successive years of his life, he discovered that distan- 
ces in the spiritual world are not like distances here on earth, 
but are altogether according to the several states of the in- 
teriors of the inhabitants. They who are in a similar state are 
together in one society, and in one place; for all presence is 
caused by similitude of state, and all distance by dissimilitude 
of state. Hence to be present with any spirit or angel, whether 
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he be from this earth, or from any other earth in the universe, 
it is only requisite to be in a similar state with such spirit or 
angel as to the interiors of the mind, that is, as to the interior 
affections and thoughts. And in this way, he says, it is as possi- 
ble for the spirit of aman still living in the body, whose in- 
teriors are open to heaven, to be led by the Lord into a simili- 
tude of state, with the spirits and angels from other earths or 
planets, and even with the inhabitants themselves, as with the 
spirits, angels, and distant inhabitants of this earth. Now when 
the interior faculties of a man are so far opened, as to enable 
him to see and converse. with spirits and angels, (which, how- 
ever, is a rare case in the present day, owing to causes which 
need not be here stated), then such spirits and angels as 
are present with him (and every man is surrounded with 
beings of this description) can see through his eyes the natural 
objects of this world, and hear through his ears the conversation 
that passes among men; which they cannot otherwise do, So, 
again, the man whose interiors are open may, by being brought 
into a similar state with an inhabitant of some distant earth, in 
like manner, see through the eyes of such inhabitant, if his in- 
teriors are open, the natural objects of his world, and hear 
through his ears the natural sounds there produced.” 


This doctrine of the possibility of man’s seeing and conversing 
with spirits and angels, Swedenborg confirms by a variety of 
testimony from the sacred Scriptures, particularly by the cases 
of Abraham and Sarah, Lot, the inhabitants of Sodom, Joshua, 
Gideon, Manoah and his wife, Zacharias, Mary, John, and 
many others, who all saw and conversed with angels as with 
men. He adds also his own experience, saying, 


‘Inasmuch as it has been permitted me by the Lord, to be 
at the same time in the spiritual world and in the natural world, 
and thence to speak with angels as with men, and thereby to 
know the states of those, who after death flow into that hitherto 
unknown world; for I have spoken with all my relations and 
friends, and likewise with kings and generals, as also with the 
learned, who have deceased, and this now continually for twenty- 
seven years; therefore I am able to describe, from lively ex- 
perience, the states of men after death, both of those who have 
lived well, and of those who have lived ill.” 


We will select another passage from his writings, for the in- 
formation of the reader, which, with the other peculiarities 
taught by Swedenborg will furnish a just view of the nature of 
his ‘publications, and the extraordinary character of the writer. 
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‘* With respect to the state and nature of a future life, who 
does not know, or may not know, that man lives after death; 
both because he is born a man, created an image of God, and 
because the Lord teaches it in his word? But what life he is 
to live, has been hitherto unknown. It has been believed, that 
then he would be a soul, of which they entertained no other 
idea than as of ether or air, thus that it is breath or spirit, such 
as man breathes out of his mouth, when he dies, in which, 
nevertheless, his vitality resides; but that it is without sight 
such as is of the eye, without hearing such as is of the ear, and 
without speech such as is of the mouth; when yet man after 
death is equally a man, and such a man, that he does not know 
but that he is still in the former world. He walks, runs, and 
sits, as in the former world; he lies down, sleeps, and wakes 
up, as in the former world; he eats and drinks, as in the former 
world ; in a word, he is a man as to all and every particular. 
Whence it is manifest, that death is not an extinction, but a 
continuation of life, and.that it is only a transition. 

‘* That man is equally a man after death, although he does 
not then appear to the eyes of the material body, may be evi- 
dent from the angels seen by Abraham, Hagar, Gideon, Daniel, 
and some of the prophets; from the angels seen in the Lord’s 
sepulchre, and afterwards many times by Jchn, concerning whom 
in the Revelation; and especially from the Lord himself, who 
showed that he was a man by the touch and by eating; and yet 
he became invisible to their eyes. Who can be so delirious as 
not to acknowledge, that, although he was invisible, He was 
still equally a man? The reason why they saw Him, was, be- 
cause then the eyes of their spirit were opened ; and when these 
are opened, the things which are in the spiritual world appear 
as clearly as those which are in the natural world. The differ- 
ence between a man in the natural world and a man in the 
spiritual world is, that the latter is clothed with a substantial 
body, but the former with a material body, in which inwardly is 
his substantial body; and a substantial man sees a substantial 
man as clearly as a material man sees a material man; buta 
substantial man cannot see a material man, nor a material man 
a substantial man, on account of the difference between ma- 
terial and substantial, which is such as may be described, but 
not in a few words. 

“From the things seen for so many years I can relate the 
following : That there are Jands in the spiritual world as well 
as in the natural world, and that there are also plains and 
valleys, and mountains and hills, and likewise fountains and 
rivers; that there are paradises, gardens, groves, and woods ; 
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that there are cities, and in them palaces and houses; and also 
that there are writings and books; that there are employments 
and tradings; and that there are gold, silver, and precious 
stones, in a word, that there are all things whatsoever, that are 
in the natural world; but those in heaven are immensely more 
perfect. But the difference is, that all things, that are seen in 
the spiritual world, are created in a moment by the Lord, as 
houses, paradises, food, and other things; and that they are 
created for correspondence with the interiors of the angels and 
spirits, which are their affections and thoughts thence ; but 
that all things that are seen in the natural world exist and grow 
from seed.” 


From the testimonies lying before us we learn that Sweden- 
borg was deeply versed in every science ; a first-rate mechani- 
cian and mathematician ; one of the profoundest of physiolo- 
gists ; a great military engineer, conducting battles and sieges 
for Charles the Twelfth ; a great astronomer ; the ablest finan- 
cier in the Royal Diet of Sweden ; the first metallurgist of his 
time ; and the writer of vast works, which, even at this day, 
are of sterling authority on mining and metals: that he was 
also a poet, and a master of ancient and modern languages ; 
and a metaphysician, who had gone through all the long mazes 
of reflective philosophy. In short, that so far as the natural sci- 
ences go, it is much more difficult to say what he was no¢ than 
what he was. 

He was occupied fifty-five years in being and doing the 
things we have recorded in this paper. Having thus laid an 
immense basis for his mind, in nature, and a knowledge of the 
actual, and yet only a basis, he now, like a huge pyramid, rose 
into the ideal. ‘The whole of his theological works, which 
have consigned him to a neglect which he appears to have 
anticipated, were now produced. The spiritual world was 
the olject, as well as the subject of his thought; and this 
produced what may be called the realism of his psychology. 
Whether imagination and sentiment, properly so called, had 
any place in his mind; whether, instead of imagination, there 
was reason, producing itself in images; whether, instead of 
sentiment, there were affections forming themselves into reasons, 
it is not our province, as an impartial historian, to determine. 
But this we will venture to affirm, that no one can read his 
writings, and justly deny that there is everywhere conspicuous 
the greatest boldness and the greatest method in his thoughts, 
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— one startling proposition developing itself after another, and 
each coming forth by the most fixed rules of ratiocination, with 
a superficial formality, and an internal freedom everywhere ap- 
parent. 

Among the testimonies to which we have alluded, we find 
those of the most scientific men of the age, of prime ministers 
and counsellors of state, of kings and queens, of the most dis- 
tinguished philosophers and poets, of the most esteemed di- 
vines, not of one country, but of several, all concurring to de- 
monstrate that Swedenborg was a man of unblemished life, of 
exalted piety and virtue, of distinguished eminence as a phi- 
losopher, in nearly every department of science; honored by 
the kings under whom he lived, as one of the most useful mem- 
bers of the community, revered and loved by a numerous and 
most respectable circle of acquaintance in Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, and England. 

From this great body of testimonies it would afford us pleas- 
ure to give a specimen, did our limits permit. After what we 
have written, we leave the reader to the exercise of his own judg- 
ment, not doubting that he will give the evidences thus presented 
such an examination, as will enable him to determine correctly 
the degree of credibility attached to the life and writings of the 
Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg. 


J. H. P. 








Notr. — In the above paper we have endeavored to give an 
outline of what we consider most essential in the life and writings 
of Baron Swedenborg, and to present some of the most distin- 
guishing principles contained in his philosophical and theologi- 
cal works. Iu doing this we have made free use of what we 
found written on the subject, our object being not so much to 
write an original treatise, as to collect and combine what would 
be most important, in order to give the reader a clear and cor- 
rect idea of the real nature and character of the author and his 
works. ‘The writers, to whom we are particularly indebted, 
besides Swedenborg himself, are the authors of the following 
works : Clowes’ Letters to a Member of Parliament ; Barrett’s 
Life of Swedenborg ; Boston, N. J. Magazine ; Hobert’s Life 
of Swedenborg ; London Intellectual Repository ; London 
Penny Cyclopedia ; Noble's Appeal; London Encyclopedia ; 
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Eulogy on Swedenborg ; An Essay on the Philosophical Prin- 
ciples of the New Jerusalem, &c. The particular works of 
Swedenborg referred to are, The Arcana Ceelestia; Divine 
Love and Wisdom; Heaven and Hell, and True Christian 
Religion. Our limits have necessarily prevented our going 
very “fully into any of the subjects introduced, and compelled 
us to omit many others equally novel and distinguishing. A 
general outline only has been attempted. We have carefully 
withheld the expression of our own opinion on the general cred- 
ibility of Swedenborg, preferring to leave every reader to the 
exercise of his own understanding. The honest endeavor has 
been to be impartial and just. If, in any instance, we have failed 
_ to apprehend, or to state correctly any principle or doctrine, 
we assure the reader that it has been wholly involuntary, and 
not the result of prejudice or want of care. Our belief is, that 
the above exposition of principles and doctrines is in perfect 
harmony with the writings of Swedenborg. 
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QUATRAINS 


IN THE PERSIAN MANNER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FRIEDRICH RUCKERT. 


a 


O, BE in God’s clear world no dark and troubled spright ! 
To Christ, thy master mild, do no such foul despite ; 
But show in look, word, mien, that thou belong’st to him, 


Who says, ‘‘ My yoke is easy, and my burthen light.” 


So long as life’s hope-sparkle glows, ’t is good ; 
When death delivers from life’s woes, ’tis good. 
O praise the Lord, who makes all good and well ! 
Whether He life or death bestows, ’t is good. 


‘The stars above me mount the heavens with tranquil beam ; 
So round my couch, O Lord, may heavenly warders gleam ! 
And if my bolster be, like Jacob’s, a hard stone, 

Let Jacob’s ladder too be lifted in my dream. 


There came from heaven a flying turtle dove, 
And brought a leaf of clover from above. 

She dropp’d it, — and O happy they that find ! 
The triple flower is Faith and Hope and Love. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


WITH THE SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
OF THE BOARD. 


It was only within seven years, that the enlightened State 
of Massachusetts established a board of men of the highest 
intelligence and benevolence, to superintend the means of edu- 
cating the great mass of the children in the Commonwealth. 
Schools have been established from the first settlement of the 
country, but they were left to the fostering care of the’ people 
of each town and district. And except that the legislature 
ordered their existence under certain conditions, it seemed to 
take no farther interest in their welfare. But colleges and 
academies have been founded, endowed, and watched by the 
men in power. ‘Trustees to govern, and committees to visit, 
and boards to examine these institutions, have ever been 
selected from those who best understood and cared most for 
their interests: and thus the best education was faithfully and 
generously provided for the very small minority of our sons. 
But common education for almost all our daughters, and the 
great majority of our sons, was supposed to be sufficiently 
cared for, when a definite number of families were ordered to 
maintain a school for a certain number of months. 

The establishment of the Board of Education in 1837 was a 
movement of great hope, and noble purpose ; and the results of 
their labors and of those of the Secretary have fulfilled the 
promise of the benevolent projectors. ‘The law required, that 
the Secretary “shall, under the direction of the board, collect 
information of the actual condition and efficiency of the com- 
mon schools and other means of popular education ; and diffuse 
as widely as possible throughout every part of the Common- 
wealth information of the most approved and _ successful 
methods of arranging the studies and conducting the education 
of the young, to the end that all children in this Common- 
wealth, who depend npon common schools for instruction, may 
have the best education which those schools can be made to 
impart.” The great burden of the labor fell therefore upon 
the Secretary. Happily for the schools and for the State, the 
Board elected Mr. Horace Mann to fill this office; and he has 
most faithfully and successfully devoted himself to this work 
until the present time. 
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We have now before us their six annual reports, upon the 
state of education and the condition of our public schools, their 
progress and their wants, their strength and their weakness. 
These are devoted to all the topics, which belong to the pros- 
perity of common schdols ; but in each, some one ove and 
leading subject has been set forth more than others. e have 
not time and space, here and now, to give even an analysis of 
all of these, though we could do nothing more satisfactory to 
ourselves, or advantageous to our readers. We have a more 
limited, but not a lower purpose for the present occasion. Suf- 
fice it to say, in passing, that each one of these reports contains 
a dissertation upon some great subject connected with human 
improvement and happiness, which none can read without 
profit. Every parent, before he permits his children to fill 
their minds with the vile trash, that is ever ready to tempt 
them, should study Mr. Mann’s most valuable observations, in 
his third report, upon reading, its objects, its advantages, its 
means of doing good, and its power of doing evil. We are 
happy to learn, that his suggestions respecting school libraries 
are so generally adopted and carried into practice. 

Mr. Mann’s fifth report was mainly devoted to the exhibition 
of the advantage of education to labor. He there shows from 
facts and by arguments, that even the lowest occupation, that, 
which seemingly requires no skill nor intelligence, but mere 
bone and muscle, is yet most successfully conducted by a 
well trained mind; and therefore the simplest day laborer, 
the hewer of wood and the drawer of water, is as certainly 
profited by education as the great contractor. ‘The difference 
is only in degree, not in kind. 

The advantages of education to happiness and to virtue, to 
social and domestic comfort, to public order and to _pri- 
vate profit, are set forth, throughout these reports, with all 
the power and eloquence of the secretary. And here, we 
would urge upon every citizen of Massachusetts to read and 
reflect well upon all these matters: and we doubt not, that 
they will agree with Mr. Mann, that before capital or in- 
come, before banks, tariffs, or manufactures, our government 
and our people should look after and cherish our common 
schools, if they wish to secure honor and prosperity to the 
State, if they wish to gain wealth and happiness, political, and 
social advantage for themselves and their children. 

Our principal business, at the present time, is with the sixth 
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and last report, which, like its predecessors, is full of interest 
and instruction ; and those, who had formed high expectations 
from the former, will not be disappointed in this. 

We have, within three hundred and three towns of the State, 
three thousand one hundred and ninety-eight schools, taught by 
two thousand and five hundred male and four thousand two 
hundred and eighty-two female teachers, at an annual cost of 
556,426 dollars, for wages, board of instructors, and fuel. 
These schools were kept for an average term of seven months 
and eighteen days each, during the last year. One hundred 
and thirty-three thousand four hundred and forty-eight children 
attended upon them in the summer: and one hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand and fifty-six in the winter. These are the en- 
tire numbers, but the average attendance was about one fourth 
less. Yet we are glad to learn, that this irregularity is dimin- 
ishing. 

The subject of vacations is one of deep interest to those, 
who regard the health of our children and the prosperity of our 
schools. The brain, whether in the man or in the child, will 
not bear long and unremitted exertion, without injury. After a 
period of exertion it wearies and faints. If we then suspend 
our study, we recover our mental energy. If we persevere in 
our application, the mind falters, and the health of the whole 
body suffers. On the other hand, long inactivity of the brain 
diminishes its power of labor. It therefore, 


‘** Becomes an important practical question, what isa suitable 
or desirable length for our schools? While it is obvious, that 
no one rule will answer for all places, it is equally plain, that 
the actual difference in the length of the schools is far greater 
than is theoretically desirable, “and greater than can be justi- 
fied by any differences in the circumstances of the people. 
Some schools are kept but. four or five months in the year, in- 
cluding both the summer and winter terms, so that the long 
vacation almost obliterates the attainment of the short schools, 
and the commencement of each succeeding term finds the pupil 
but little advanced, except in age and stature, beyond the point 
he occupied at the commencement of the preceding.” — 


p. 24. 


We are “ convinced, that, as a general fact, the vacations of 
our,annual schools are too short.” Some of these are kept 
from the beginning to the end of the year, without interruption, 
except now and then a single holiday, at thanksgiv ng, &c. 
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The schools of Boston have only six and a half weeks vacation. 
Of these, two weeks occur in June, and three and a half in 
August, and from November till June, the boys and girls are 
doomed to six months unremitting mental toil, which no man, 
who has a proper regard to the preservation of his health, ever 
subjects himself to endure. The vacations in our colleges 
amount to about three months, and in our academies to two 
months in each year. These give no more relaxation than the 
brain requires for its soundness and its vigor; and if so much in- 
termission of study be necessary for larger boys and adults, it 
is more necessary for children. Looking then for the greatest 
amount of aquisition in school and the preservation of the lives 
of our children, our annual schools should have at least eight 
weeks vacation, ten would be better, and no term of study 
should ever exceed ten or eleven weeks. 

Our district schools suffer from the opposite error of too long 
interruption of study between summer and winter terms. In 
some, these vacations cover more than the entire spring and 
autumn. ‘This evil is diminishing ; for the average length of the 
schools, throughout the State, has increased three weeks, since 
1837. We hope to see greater improvement in this respect. 
Every district should have a winter school of sixteen weeks, 
and a summer school of twenty-five weeks, with vacations of 
three weeks each in November, April, and August, and of two 
weeks in June. This arrangement would give as much school- 
ing as we can hope to find in our districts. It would enable 
the oldest pupils to be in school as long as they can be spared 
from the business of home, and the smallest as long as the 
weather is comfortable for them, while those of intermediate age, 
who would attend both winter and summer, could be there as 
much as they ought to be confined to the school room. ‘This 
would allow sufficient time to both teachers and pupils for 
recreation and exercise, without interrupting the education 
of those whose opportunity of study is limited to the cold 
season. 


“The average compensation of teachers in this State has 
been rapidly rising, within the last five years: that of males has 
reached the sum of $ 33,80 per month, which is an advance of 
thirty-three per cent upon that of 1837. The average com- 
pensation of females has increased to $ 12,81 per month, (in 
both cases inclusive of board,) which is an advance beyond 
that of 1837, of little more than 124 per cent.” — p. 31. 
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This is indeed very gratifying. Not that we rejoice, that 
education costs more, but we believe that we have schools of 
better quality corresponding to the increase of expense. Yet this 
improvement is not universal. ‘The average wages have ad- 
vanced, yet not all alike. Some have risen much, others have 
fallen. ‘Teachers’ services are like any merchandise in the 
market. While there is an increasing demand for a better 
quality, this commands a better price, while the inferior, finding 
fewer purchasers, and dull sale, falls in price. So now, 

‘There is an active competition among committees for good 
teachers, which constantly augments their salaries. There is 
an equally active competition among poor teachers, and thus 
the wages of this class are constantly reduced. In the one case, 
it is a competition among employers, which always enhances 
prices; in the other, it is a competition among the employed, 
which always reduces them.” — p. 32. 

We must dissent from Mr. Man’s opinion, that, 


*'To any young man, who has the natural qualifications of 
intellect and disposition, for becoming a good teacher, and who 
will expend as much time and money in obtaining the acquired 
ones, as candidates for a profession expend in preparatory 
studies, or even as apprentices expend in learning a handicraft, 
the noble and sacred profession of a teacher in Massachusetts 
now offers liberal and permanent remuneration.” — p. 32. 


It is an essential and we fear an immovable evil in our 
school system, that the male teacher’s employment must be 
temporary and interrupted. Out of the twenty-five hundred 
schools taught by males last year, only two hundred and thirty 
gave them occupation in the summer, ‘The other twenty-two 
hundred and seventy found them employment only in the 
winter in teaching, and obliged them to look to some other 
vocation during the six or ten intermediate months. Nor are 
the rewards of a teacher sufficient to induce him to make much 
outlay of time or money in preparation, We had occasion to 
inquire into the amount of earnings of journeymen shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, painters, carriage and piano forte makers, &c., and 
ascertained, that, while the most skilful and industrious hiborers 
in these trades earned a hundred per cert, and others fifty per 
cent more than the teachers of the winter schools of the town, 
in which the examination was made, none of these handicrafts- 
men obtained a less reward than the instructors, and all had 
permanent employment, winter and summer. 
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Our schools have been too much entrusted to men, with 
whom teaching is not a profession but an accident. They have 
other business or purposes of life, but, from some temporary or 
incidental cause, they are willing to teach a school. A me- 
chanic, a clerk, an agent, has no work in his vocation, and 
wants employment for the time of his idleness, —a student 
wants money to enable him to finish his collegiate or profession- 
al education, — the trade of another is necessarily suspended 
in the winter. All these seek schools to occupy the time, 
which is not or cannot be otherwise occupied, or to gain means 
to advance other purposes, which are not to be benefitted, by 
any talent developed, or by any success obtained in his casual 
avocation. ‘These have no motive to make preparations before- 
hand for their work, or to do anything in their school more than 
to fulfil their contract respectably, and obtain their stipulated 
reward, which will permit them to bend their heart and ener- 
gies to their main pursuit. 

Considering then, that the journeyman mechanic obtains bet- 
ter wages in his trade than the teacher receives for instructing 
a school,—that the one has permanent while the other has 
only temporary employment, and that by means of the 
skill, which the artisan may develop in his handicraft, he may 
hope to become a master workman and an employer, whereas 
no success in teaching can secure annual schools for any con- 
siderable portion of our school-masters, it might be supposed 
that the best talent and faithfulness would be elsewhere en- 
gaged, and that the instruction of our children must be left to 
the uncertain leisure of persons, who have neither taste nor es- 
pecial fitness for this office. 

But improvement in this matter is not hopeless. We have a 
remedy at our hands, — which many have tried successfully , — 
and of which we may all avail ourselves; that is, the em- 
ployment of female teachers. : 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than Mr. Mann’s suggest- 
ions upon this subject. 


‘‘The employment of female teachers for our schools seems 
to be increasing from year to year, in an accelerating ratio. It 
began from a conviction of its reasonableness and expediency ; 
it is extending as the light of experience more and more clearly 
reveals its advantages, 

‘All those differences of organization and temperament, 
which individualize the sexes, point to the female as the guide 
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and guardian of young children. She holds her communion 
from nature. In the well developed female character, there is 
always a preponderance of affection over intellect. However 
powerful and brilliant her reflective faculties may be, they are 
considered a deformity in her character, unless overbalanced and 
tempered by womanly affections. The dispositions of young 
children of both sexes correspond to this ordination of Provi- 
dence. ‘heir feelings are developed earlier than their judg- 
ment, and they aspire after a nature kindred to their own. ‘They 
need kindness and not force, and their better instincts are to be 
fostered by a congenial warmth, rather than their reason to be 
addressed by a cold and severe logic. They can feel a thing to 
be right or wrong, before they can understand the rigorous de- 
monstrations of the moralist, and hence appeals should be ad- 
dressed to their sentiments rather than to their reflective powers. 
They are to be gently withdrawn, rather than rudely driven from 
whatever is wrong ; to be won towards whatever is right more 
by a perception of its inherent loveliness and beauty, which they 
can appreciate, than by its general utility, which they cannot yet 
comprehend. 

‘In the correction of children, the stern justice of man thinks 
more of the abstract enormity of the offence, and he therefore 
chastises it with a severity proportioned rather to the nature of 
the transgression, than to the moral weakness of the transgres- 
sor. Hence in rooting out an evil, he may extirpate much that 
is benevolent and generous ; or, in subduing one propensity, may 
rouse into violent activity a brood of others more pernicious than 
itself. It requires a gentler, a more forbearing nature, and a 
nicer delicacy of touch, so to remove the evil as not to extirpate 
the good.” — pp. 28, 29. 

‘‘'The manners of females are more mild and gentle, and 
hence more in consonance with the tenderness of childhood. 
They are endowed by nature with stronger parental impulses, 
and this makes the society of children delighful, and turns duty 
into pleasure.” * 


To all this we give our cordial assent, and more. We be- 
lieve that females are not only the best teachers of primary 
schools, but they may be advantageously employed to teach 
the older boys and girls. Some of the towns have for many 
years employed women to instruct their winter schools, and are 
satisfied with the experiment. Indeed, with them it is no 
longer an experiment but a demonstration. And very many 





* Mr. Mann’s Sth Report, p. 45. 
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of them have given their testimony boldly to this fact. Look- 
ing over the Abstracts of the School Returns, we find many 
statements like the following: — 

The Boylston Report for 1840, says, in two of the districts 
females taught the winter schools, and “ we have never known 
them to be more ably managed, more successfully governed, or 
more faithfully instructed. The scholars have made all the 
proficiency that we could have expected under teachers of the 
other sex. The large scholars have, uniformly in the West 
School, and generally in the Centre, been more cheerfully sub- 
missive to the rules and regulations of the school, than in for- 


mer winters, when under the male teachers.” — Abstract, 
1840-1, p. 91. 


The Petersham committee say, 


“Four of our winter schools were taught by females; ” “ jus- 
tice compels us to say, that the schools have made as good 
progress as those taught by males, and the school, which made 
decidedly the best appearance, was taught by a lady.” —p. 113. 


The Upton Report states, 

‘“* This [winter] school was under the same successful teacher 
as in the summer, and made accelerated progress in education, 
and virtually established the fact, that females are better cal- 
culated to nourish and expand the bud of human intellect, than 
those who boast themselves their lords.” — p. 126. 


The Westminster Report states, 


‘** Four of our eleven districts have employed females during 
the past winter, and three of the four have been among our 
best taught schools.” — p. 135. 


The Belchertown committee report that, 


“Five of our schools have been taught by females during 
the winter, and they have been among our best schools.”’ — Ab- 


stract of School Returns, 1841 — 2, p. 110. 
The Andover Report says, 


“In two of our winter schools females were employed as 


teachers ; and these schools would not suffer in comparison with 
any that were taught by males. — p. 4. 


We have had under our own observation winter schools, in 
which a female was the guidegand governess of stout and full- 
grown young men and women, and taught them all the com- 
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mon and higher branches, that are usual in our district schools. 
And we have never known an instance of failure in govern- 
ment, discipline, or instruction because the teacher was a female. 
On the other hand, we have known of one school, which for a 
series of years was disorderly and unmanageable under the care 
of men, suddenly restored to order and so continued under the 
direction of a woman. 

We might quote many more statements like these from the 
various volumes of school returns, but here are enough for our 
purpose. This proof is positive. It is no theory, it comes 
from observation and experience. This evidence comes from 
all parts of the State. There has been no collusion, no concert 
of action, no general opinion to be supported. Each town has 
for itself, under all varieties of circumstances, tried its own 
experiment, repeated it year after year with the same satisfac- 
tory results, and given the same testimony. And while all of 
these have concurred in the statements given in favor of female 
instructors for winter schools, not one has spoken of or alluded 
to any failure in the female, although they have freely confessed 
the faults and the ill success of their male teachers. 

It cannot then be said, that though a female may be a good 
governess for little children, or however excellent she may be 
in the primary school, she must fail in the management of the 
larger boys, and be incompetent for the instruction of the winter 
schools. 

It may be objected, that many of the present female teachers 
of the summer schools are not qualified to teach all the higher 
branches, which are studied in winter. This we admit; but the 
fault is not theirs:but ours. The compensation, which we have 
given these females, has not been sufficient to enable them to 
expend money and time in qualifying themselves for the better 
discharge of their responsible duties. 

“ The price paid to the great majority of female teachers is 
less than is paid to the better class of female operatives in fac- 
tories.” — p. 34. 

A good cook or expert tailoress may earn more in the kitchen 
or in the shop, than is offered in the school room.* Whereas 





* In Louisville, Ky. the assistant female receives one hundred and fifty 
dollars a year for teaching the children in the public schools, while one 
hundred dollars a year, board, clothing, and all expenses of sickness are 
paid for a female slave, who cannot read, for cooking these children’s 
meat. 
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if our committees would pay females as liberally for teaching, 
as others pay them for weaving, sewing, or cooking, they would 
be encouraged to learn their art in advance as these do. 
Or if we would reward the female teacher as well as we do 
the male, we should command the best female talent and ac- 
complishment for our schools. 


“‘ The disproportion between the wages of male and female 
teachers is very striking, and seems altogether indefensible on any 
principle of justice or policy. On an average, throughout the 
State, the compensation, which was paid to the sexes respectively 
is as 8 32,22 to $ 12, 78, which is a disproportion of more than 
two and a half to one. But why should a woman receive less 
than two-fifths as much as a man for services, which in no re- 
spect are of inferior value? ‘This disparity is in the highest 
degree impolitic for the employer, as well as unequal towards 
the employed. Its inevitable consequence is to degrade the 
standard of female qualifications for teaching, and this is fol- 


lowed as inevitably by a deterioration in the quality of the in- 
struction given.” —p. 32. 


Say what we will about the dignity of employment, or the 
benevolence of the teacher’s vocation, stil] compensation must 
be the governing principle, in these, as in other matters, to 
invite men and women to the work ; and the greatest talent and 
energy will flow toward those pursuits, which offer the highest 
reward. For this reason we have not obtained, for the instruc- 
tion of our schools, the greatest power and accomplishment, 
which was purchasable i in the market. 

The occupations of men are many, while those of women 
are few; and yet there is about the same number in either sex, 
who want, or ought to want employment. Hence there is a 
greater competition among females for opportunities of labor 
than among men, and the wages of the former are less than 
those of the latter. Therefore the same reward purchases a 
higher order of service from women than from men. Now 
if any employment, for which either sex has equal fitness, 
should be open to the competition of both, and the same re- 
ward proposed to either for performing the work, more talent 
and skill will be offered from females than from males, because 
the competition will extend over a much larger proportion of 
the former than of the latter class. 

Believing that the female mind and temperament, in their 
best conditions, are not merely equal but superior to the male, 
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for the purposes of developing the mental powers and forming 
the moral character of youth, it is well to throw open our win- 
ter schools to the competition of both sexes. We are aware, 
that we shall here be told, that many, perhaps most of our 
female teachers are inferior to their brethren in the same 
profession. But, we repeat, we have not obtained for 
this purpose the greatest female talent and knowledge, and we 
are here comparing the female service, which we purchase for 
seven dollars a month, with the male service, which we pur- 
chase for twenty-four dollars. Let us now place both sexes 
upon the same ground of reward. Let us offer the same pay- 
payment for the same labor, wherever it may be found, 
then we shall obtain more wisdom and learning, more power 
of accomplishing our purposes in women than we can in men. 
The education of our children is not a matter to be provided 
for with higgling parsimony, which is wise only to the extent 
of a penny, and beyond that foolish. But with liberal econ- 
omy let us look at both ends of the bargain. Let us offer 
twenty-four dollars a month for the greatest capacity of govern- 
ment, the best tact in teaching, the greatest power of influ- 
encing youth for good, and of exciting them to a love of 
learning and truth, and we shall obtain the largest return for 
our money, by purchasing this of females. 

But most unrighteously do we graduate the prices of this 
labor, not by the worth of the service rendered, but by some 
other and extraneous notions. The towns, which have em- 
ployed females for their winter schools, and acknowledged their 
equality or superiority to the others, have yet done them the 
injustice to pay them less than half the wages, which they 
paid to their male inferiors, — Jess than half of what was hon- 
estly due them. ‘The town of Warren says, — 

“* We have employed five female and six male teachers during 
the winter, and the experiment has been attended with the most 
happy result in favor of the females.’ 

“* Some of the teachers were too young; one being only fif- 
teen years old, and another a trifle older, both males, and having 
had no experience in teaching, it was hardly to be expected, that 
they would maintain that dignity or command that respect, which 


are requisite in order to be successful.” — Abstract, 1841 — 2, 
p. 103. 


And yet we find that in this very town, the female teachers, 
including those who taught the winter schools, so much better 
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than their brethren, were paid only $7.34 a month, while the 
masters, including the boys, whose services were good for noth- 
ing, were paid $16.50 per month! 

Another and important advantage in the substitution of fe- 
male for male teachers of the winter schools will grow out of 
the difference of pursuits in life in the two sexes. We see, 
that with a man this is a mere incidental business, which he 
does by the way, while his main purposes are suspended: he 
has “ stepped into the office as a passing resting place, while 
waiting upon Providence for something better.” He has there- 
fore no motive to study, to reflect, to make himself a better 
teacher day by day: but if he can earn his wages honestly, he 
has no inducement to do more. Feeling all the time, that the 
labor of his life, in his profession, or his farm, or in his work- 
shop, will be accomplished none the easier, nor more profitably, 
from any skill he may acquire in his temporary calling, how- 
ever conscientious he may be to bring all his present powers 
to his work, he cannot feel the interest to develop more talent, 
that he would, if teaching were to be his permanent business. 

But the great purpose of woman’s life, the supervision and 
education of a family, is more easily and better accomplished 
from all the talent acquired in teaching. Whatever power she 
may develop here will come in use there. She feels in school, 
that she has entered upon the great highway of her existence, 
and works with cheerfulness and energy, bringing forth new 
skill and interest continually. If then she marry, she is more 
ready than others: if she do not marry, she has the best and 
most acceptable means of support, and an enviable position in 
society. And, if the districts adopt the plan of vacations be- 
fore suggested, she has permanent employment. 

If then our committees would employ women both winter 
and summer, and offer them the same wages, that are now 
given to men, we should soon see a class of female teachers 
such as we have not hitherto seen, and have our choice of all 
the female talent and knowledge, that is obtainable for money. 


“Tn regard to the great majority of teachers, the public voice 
calls for a higher state of preparation before they enter the 
school, — both in regard to literary attainments and moral pur- 
poses.” —p. 41. 


This call has not been in vain. Great improvement has 
been made, and much more is needed. ‘The Normal schools 


VOL. XXXIV. — 3D Ss. VOL. XVI. NO. III. 48 
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are working admirably, both directly and indirectly, im this 
matter. ‘They have sent forth their generations of teachers, 
far better prepared for their vocation than they otherwise could 
have been. Some have been completely educated for this 
purpose, by years of study. Others have gone through only 
a partial training. But the indirect effects of these Nor- 
mal schools extend beyond these. They have raised the 
standard of teachers’ qualifications, and convinced the peo- 
ple that better instructors can and ought to be obtained, 
than they have been contented to employ. Committees 
now believe that a teacher is not born with a spelling-book in 
his mouth, but that fitness for this office is as much a matter of 
cultivation and growth as for any other work. Many of these 
guardians of the schools were accustomed to wait passively at 
their homes, until some master should come along, and then 
employ such as chance should throw in their way. Now we 
are happy to know that these officials are more active, and look 
far and near for good teachers, as anxiously as they do for a 
good laborer for their farms, or good journeyman for their 
shops. | 

There are, indeed, many poor and worthless teachers, who 
still prowl the land seeking the children, whose patrimony they 
may devour, and not always without success in their endeavors. 
It is painful to see that some of these carry with them a file of 
certificates of competence, and of recommendations to further 
employment, from committees and parents, who have tried 
them and found them wanting, and therefore would not again 
entrust their children to their hands. Yet these were mean 
enough to certify to a falsehood, and attempt to palm off their 
base coin upon the unsuspecting elsewhere. Perbaps these 
easy men, who recommend the unworthy so freely, do it for 
kindness’ sake, and in pity to the unfortunate teacher. They 
may not be conscious of the evil they do, nor of the sin they 
commit. One man sends forth to the market merchandise, 
with concealed defects, which he has tried and proved to be 
worthless, and yet declares that it is sound, and advises people 
to purchase and pay for it. Another man sends forth a school- 
master, whom he has tried and proved to be so unfit for his busi- 
ness, that he refuses to re-engage him. Yet he gives him a certifi- 
cate of his fitness for his office, and recommendatory letters. 
In the former case we call it an act of swindling. We do not 
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like to apply so hard a name to the latter; but practically and 
honestly, we see no difference between them.* 

This evil, and its causes, are fast disappearing. ‘The Nor- 
mal schools are acting both as preventive and curative. We 
believe no institution in this land is doing more good for the 
people, and especially the poor. We have our army and our 
navy to defend us from the enemy without, and our police to 
preserve us within. We have our bank commissioners to see 
that the banks send no spurious money into circulation. How 
much more do we need institutions like these, to guard us from 
incompetent and spurious teachers, who would not only devour 
our substance, but deprive the poor of their sole inheritance ? 

The burden of Mr. Mann’s report is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the proper selection of studies to be pursued in schools, 
There is a common routine ; reading, writing, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and grammar. These the law requires to be taught, 
and all attend to them.- But these are not the sum of the 
matters to be learned by the young. They are mainly disci- 
plinary, and preparatory to others, which are to succeed them, 
and to have a more immediate bearing upon the circumstances 
and the welfare of life. It is important to determine what 
other subjects shall be taught in schools. Undoubtedly all will 
agree as to the great object of education, that children should 
learn those things, which will contribute most to their useful- 
ness and happiness, and make them the best men and citizens. 
Stull the question is open; What branches of knowledge will 
most certainly tend to produce these results? Upon the right 
and the wrong determination of this question, in regard to the 
child, may depend the character of the man, and his weal or 
woe through life. And yet Mr. Mann says that, “ in .the 
twelve hundred reports, which have now been submitted, there 
is not one, in which the relative importance of the higher 
branches has been discussed. ‘Their introduction has been 
left to chance. ‘Teachers, who have not been educated in the 
whole circle of studies, and never considered in what order 
they should be arranged, or in what degrees apportioned, al- 
most invariably have some favorite study, some pet branch, in 
which they themselves excel, and in which the pupils, under 





* We once saw a letter from one committee to a similar board in an- 
other town, asking, ‘‘ Whether a letter recommendatory, brought by a 
teacher from the former, was written honestly and from the facts, or 
merely in kindness to the teacher.”’ 
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their especial care and influence, will be likely to excel, and 
which is therefore pursued, to the exclusion of others, however 
superior in importance.” — p. 53. 

Sometimes the slightest accident will determine one study to 
be adopted and another to be rejected. ‘The possession of a 
book in the family, or the facility of borrowing it of a friend, 
oreven the difference of cost between the text book of one 
science and another, or a few cents saved, has made one an as- 
tronomer and not a chemist. Now and then, the price has 
forever barred the whole range of science from the child’s 
mind. Some are ambitious of learning things large and distant, 
to the neglect of those humbler and nearer. Some are tho- 
roughly instructed in matters, which are seldom used and never 
needed, to the exclusion of the practical subjects of every-day 
utility. We have met with some in this enlightened city, who 
were familiar, by book, with the scenery, topography, produc- 
tions, and conditions of the people in Middlesex, Norfolk, Essex, 
and Worcestershire in England, while they were as ignorant of 
these things in the same counties in Massachusetts, as they 
could be of the people in the moon ; and what is worse, they 
thought these affairs of home not worthy of the attention of 
well educated ladies. 

Mr. Mann ascertained the numbers of pupils in the public 
schools of Massachusetts, who were studying the higher 
branches, during the last year. 


*‘ The result is as follows : 
History of the United States 10,177 Geometry 463 
General History 2,571 Human Physiology 416 
Algebra 2,333 Logic 330 
Book-keeping 1,472 Surveying 249 
Latin Language 858 Greek Language 183 


Rhetoric 601 
‘In some of the public schools, other branches, such as bot- 


any, chemistry, natural history, astronomy, intellectual philoso- 
phy, and the French language are attended to.” — p. 55. 


In this list, it is manifest that neither the ideas of utility nor 
the hope of pleasure could generally have governed the selec- 
tion. Some of the studies have reference to this world, some 
to another, and some to none at all. All desire to investigate 
the things, that are and may be about them, and be thereby 
prepared for the circumstances of life. They study language 
for communication, arithmetic for calculation, geography for 
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business, travel, and reading, and chemistry and natural philo- 
sophy to aid them in their daily operations. So far all is very 
well. But those things, which they must use before language, 
or business, — those which they ever have about them, with- 
out which they can neither move nor have any being, — 
those circumstances amidst which they ever exist, and which 
must be to them life or death, according to the manner in which 
they use them, —their own frames, the laws of their existence, 
the relations of these to other matters, — these things were 
studied by only four hundred and sixteen, in the State, while 
more than twice that number were studying Latin, the lan- 
guage of the dead. But human physiology was among the 
lowest in this catalogue. 

Of the great importance of this last named topic we shall 
take occasion to speak at another time. 

E. J. 


NOVELS OF FREDERIKA BREMER.* 


Every work which seizes upon public favor is worthy of 
attention. The very fact of its popularity should excite an 
interest about it jn the minds of the wise and good. They 
should read it, should investigate the cause of its popularity, 
should enquire into its probable effect on the community, and 
be prepared to throw the weight of their sentiments into the 
scales of public opinion. ‘The world is not so bad as to reject 
the influence of their views, nor so good as to need them not. 
There is no case in which they are more bound to use their 
judgments for the benefit of the unwise, the impetuous, the un- 
thinking, the susceptible, than in the scrutiny of the favorite 
reading of the day. Popular works do affect the feelings of 
individuals enough to color their lives, and they therefore affect 
the well being of society ; and it is of no small interest to ob- 
serve, whether the writings of a Bulwer carry all before them, 





* The Neighbours; a story of Every-day Life: The H—— Family: The 
President’s Daughters; a Narrative of a Governess: The Home; or Family 
Cares and Family Joys: Strife and Peace; or Scenes in Norway. By Frep- 
ERIKA Bremer. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1843. 
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and undermine the popularity of works issuing from high and 
pure spirits, or whether the genius of a Bulwer stands quelled 
under the rebuke of Religion and Morality, and seeks universal 
acceptance by an apparent enlistment in their cause. 

The decided favor, with which the productions of Frederika 
Bremer have been received among us, speaks well for the moral 
taste of the American community ; and in saying this we have 
uttered one of the warmest commendations of the author. It 
is true that there are certain criticisms uttered as to the tendency 
of certain parts of these fascinating sketches. These criticisms 
seem to us just, and the very fact, that such are uttered, is a 
good symptom, and is an evidence that it is the general moral 
beauty of these sketches, which is giving them their strong hold 
upon all hearts, and that faults which incur such censure are 
the more obvious, because they are in such strange, glaring in- 
consistency with the grand tenor of the works, with what ap- 
pears to us the healthy character of Miss Bremer’s views of life. 

It is amusing to remember the expressions of disgust with 
which many threw down “ The Neighbours,” on its first appear- 
ance. Practised novel-readers found it so unlike their favorite 
works, those unacquainted with foreign literature were so an- 
noyed by its foreign peculiarities, those little accustomed to 
translations were so disturbed by what appeared to them od- 
dities of style, and many applied to it so unintelligently the 
-same rules by which they would judge a book written by an 
English or American lady, that they pronounced a hasty and 
unfavorable verdict, and were not a little amazed to find it set 
aside so unceremoniously by the public. It is a recommenda- 
tion of these tales, that they are not written by an author of 
one country, laying the scene in another, and attempting to 
paint it from description or cursory inspection. ‘The circumstance, 
that they are written by a Swede, leads us to hope that they are 
correct as the Daguerreotype itself; that the pictures are 
the very transcripts of nature, engraved by the sunbeams of 
truth. So only can they have the high value of conveying 
to us fact, and giving us that for which all readers should thirst, 
knowledge. 

In the same way we become reconciled to much that offends 
our attachment to our own conventionalisms, and notions of 
refinement. We meet here no more with heroines who live 
upon dewdrops, moonlight, and thin air, like the fair ones with 


5 


whom we have long been familiar in our English poetry, and 
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romance. ‘The ladies to whom Miss Bremer introduces us do 
not even sustain life, from choice, upon the lightest farinaceous 
edibles and cold water, like many gentle creatures of flesh and 
blood around us. They not only fare sumptuously, but solidly, 
every day ; and eating seems to social life in the North not 
only a thing of necessity, but of much pleasurable importance ; 
and there is no hiding this attention to creature-comforts. 
Nobody has learned to be ashamed of eating, nor of what is 
eaten ; and Miss Bremer is not ashamed to describe all this as it 
is, whoever may cry, “out upon her want of taste!” or, * out 
upon the half civilized people!” She tells us, in evident un- 
consciousness or carelessness, of the impression of many a 
dish upon the table, and many a custom of the consumers, at 
which we stand amazed. And what sense is there in our doing 
so? Might not a tale be written among us, faithfully sketching 
our every-day life, and sent into Sweden, there to awaken 
wonder, and perhaps laughter, among the thoughtless or narrow- 
minded? It is not thus that national differences are to be re- 
garded ; they are fit subjects of intelligent curiosity, and the 
philanthropic philosopher may speculate upon them for good. 

And we hold that while Miss Bremer paints faithfully the cus- 
toms of her brave, virtuous, and well instructed people, of 
whose history and position the world ought to know more than 
it does, we are not to come forward with a false refinement and 
illiberal fastidiousness, charging ber with a coarse taste. Nor 
does it show cultivated, large minds, to suffer our contempt to 
be awakened by modes of living different from our own, even 
though we pronounce them bebind the age. It may be that if 
the nations of the North retain an undue interest in the table, 
and, among their relics of primitive simplicity, use viands 
which we deem unpalatable, they also hold fast some other 
and better things, which we, to our wo, have lost. It may 
be that Honesty, public and private, with ancient face and 
rude speech, yet lingers honored among her ‘ Neighbours,” and 
in her * Homes.” 

We do not feel disposed to conform to the good old practice 
of Reviewers, and sketch the plots of the five tales before us. 
Those who have read them need it not, and those who mean 
to read them will not thank us for such anticipation; and we 
suppose almost every one who peruses our page belongs to one 
or the other of these classes. What story is contained in “ The 
Neighbours,” is conveyed in a series of letters from Franciska, 
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a newly-married lady, whom most readers, we suspect, feel to 
be the real heroine of the book. Her husband, too, a person- 
age as totally unlike an ordinary hero of romance, as a substan- 
tial silver teapot is unlike a graceful alabaster vase, is its real 
hero ; he and his “ little wife,” so full of goodness and arch 
simplicity, take deep hold of all hearts. They are remembered, 
quoted, alluded to in playful conversations among friends, 
thought of wishfully in more serious moments, as of absent 
friends whom we should be glad to see again. Each fond wife 
thinks Lars Anders very much like her own gude man, and 
many a “caro sposo” has been redubbed “ Bear ” in all lov- 
ingness by one tongue, while others are whispering, perhaps, 
that there is indeed something to recall the original brute, 
though not him to whom F ranciska so sweetly applies i it. There 
are three other characters of importance, according to the places 
assigned them by Miss Bremer. ‘There is Serena, who would 
be very lovely in real life; but as we seek copies from nature 
in such fictions as these, we cannot help feeling all the while, 
“there never was such a creature in real life; she is too 
shadowy, too angelic for anything but poetry. ‘Tegner should 
have described her, not Miss Bremer.” A little more of hu- 
man imperfection would have made her more interesting to all 
but thorough-bred novel readers, who expect, as a matter of 
course, to pursue one such “ faultless monster” through the 
mazes of a romance. ‘Then there is Bruno, whose character 
does not seem to us either natural or edifying, and whose mar- 
riage with Serena makes us glad she is only a thing of the im- 
agination ; not a real woman, whose fate we should follow into 
such wedlock with aching hearts. ‘Then there is ‘‘ma chere 
mére,” on whom Miss Bremer seems to have expended much 
effort; she too appears to us overdrawn and extravagant. 
There is wonderful power in the scenes of her struggles with 
her son, and of their parting; and a good lesson in the mutual 
suffering which follows her grand mistake in the education of 
this fiery being. So too there is power in some of the devel- 
opments of Bruno’s nature; but that power is apparently exer- 
cised in display of itself. There is an evident wish to produce 
effect in many interviews between mother and son ; nor can we 
keep away the recollection of Byron and some of his heroes. 
The female companion of Bruno is altogether a painful super- 
fluity. 


Of “ The H Family,” we do not care to say much. 
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With scarcely an exception its readers have pronounced it in- 
ferior to “ The Neighbours ;” and the love of the blind girl, still 
more, its acknowledged return by a virtuous married man, al- 
though the whole be conveyed with the greatest delicacy of 
expression, have been received with such an universal murmur 
of disapprobation, as to evince a hopeful quickness and purity 
of moral sense in our society. It is not enough to say that 
such attachments have actually taken place. It can do no 
human being any good to know that fact; they have not hap- 
pened often enough to justify their being held up to our gaze 
in warning. ‘The only cases in which it can profit man to look 
upon representations of evil in any shape, are as admonitions 
against besetting sins and probable temptations. Miss Bremer’s 
singular gilts as a great moral teacher, who can win man to 
love goodness by the exercise of her powers in this simple 
mode, impose it upon her as a duty. Heaven itself has set 
her apart as a sort of missionary in the world of mind and 
heart ; and henceforth, if conscious of her holy vocation, she 
will go on with a single purpose, to evoke and call into action 
the religious sentiment that lies deep in every soul, to purify 
the tastes of the young, to prepare for the conflict with temp- 
tations which must come. We hold, that writers labor not 
in such a province, when they drag from the recesses of 
human hearts, from the nooks of society, rare specimens of 
human frailty, and for the sake of a little novelty or Spicy 
strangeness, show what certainly does not ‘‘ adorn a tale,” 
and is not needed to ‘‘ point a moral.” : 

We believe that ‘‘ The President’s Daughters ” is a 
greater favorite with the public than ‘¢ The H. Family,’ and 
it surely deserves to be. But after its perusal, we began to 
hear the complaint which is so common, when people read 
many books from the same pen, especially if they are read in 
rapid succession. ‘They spoke of ‘too strong family like- 
nesses,”’ of ‘* repetitions,’ of ‘* meeting the same characters 
with new names and in new positions.”” And some now 
find a difficulty in recalling separately and distinctly the 
various individuals of the fine tales before us, and assigning 
each portrait to its own frame ;—though we have met with 
no such unlucky personage as the worthy old bachelor, who, 


when the renown of the still issuing Waverley novels was . 


fresh, used to enquire about once ina month, whether ‘* Di 
Vernon was in Ivanhoe or Kenilworth.”’ 
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There is indeed much of the same material found in each 
of these sketches ; and since they are so modest in profession, 
calling themselves sketches only, and the material is so good, 
we do not object to it. We think that Miss Bremer would 
have flourished well in the almost forgotten era of Richardson, 
when she could have thrown all her ideas into one voluminous 
production, the fruit of some years of labor ; and have made 
one set of characters keep fast hold upon our heart-strings, 
through the beautiful follies of childhood, through courtship, 
through married life or a charming celibacy, the joys and 
sorrows of the parent, and a holy old age. She might 
have written that which Retch alone could have fitly illus- 
trated. We see the flighty readers of our day, who like 
to ** get through’ a book in twenty-four hours, holding up 
their deprecating hands at this suggestion ; but there is some- 
thing in Miss Bremer’s peculiar capacities as a writer, which 
makes us feel that she could do this if any one could, in an 
age of Steam vessels and rail-roads, of abridgments and 
pictorial histories, of physical, intellectual, and moral bustle. 

Adelaide, the ‘* bright particular star ’’? among the Presi- 
dent’s daughters, isa beautiful and not unnatural creation of 
the author’s fancy. We would have this character studied, 
yes, studied by the many lovely creatures whom God has 
sent into this world with that peculiar and fearful responsi- 
bility; of which they are so often sadly unconscious. We 
would have those who are always sure to know that Beauty 
has been given them, — beauty ! which is power and there- 
fore brings responsibility — we would have them here contem- 
plate in Adelaide as we first see her, what is the true posi- 
tion of the Beauty, and in her growth and development of 
character, that which the most tempted may become. It is 
a felicity to look upon a lovely human countenance ; but how 
often do sad thoughts steal upon this felicity, and that, in no 
misanthropic spirit! Would we could know that each grace- 
ful head, on which we love to gaze, will be bowed, ere it 
seek the pillow, in humble and fervent devotion! that its 
last waking thought of itself or of admiration will be in the 
meek and anxious consciousness that Beauty is a trying, a 
solemn gift. Then would it be no calamity, as it often is, 
unquestionably ; but ever a fountain of blessing, as was God’s 
purpose in creating it. We think Miss Bremer has been 
singularly skilful in giving this character a higher existence 
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than that of ordinary novel heroines, by placing her among 
such temptations as meet fascinating girls often in real life, 
and amid them developing in her a practical goodness, and 
exquisite sweetness and principle. 

There are many Edlas, too, in. the world ; and this is the 
reason, perhaps, why we had a feeling that we must meet her 
again in the ensuing sketch. We had become too much 
interested in her character and fate to part with her willingly. 

We would give one or two passages from her journal, after 
her better existence has begun, full of the fervor of a new 
life of aspiration. 


** Were I only good, were I only truly good, then would all 
be easier to me, and I should be happier. Why is Adelaide so 
happy? Not merely because she is so beautiful, so lovely ; but 
especially because she is so good. She has peace in her own 
heart, peace with the world around her; she knows not what 
it is to murmur, to complain, to be unkind. Were I offly good ! 
my God! make me good.” — “ Resignation ! oh, who can fully 
embrace thy full and strengthening life? Resignation! that is, 
the perfect submission of one’s self, and devotion to the will of 
God. Pure resignation elevates and iluminates life. Thou 
pure angel! whose wings I already feel, fanning the air near my 
cross, teach me to pray, ‘ my God, thy will be done.’ ”’ 


As in every family where there is a being somewhat like 
Adelaide, we not unfrequently find an Edla too, we think this 
whole character will awaken sympathy, and lift some tried 
spirits above circumstances. 

‘¢ The Home !”’ what an eloquent title ! how it stirs every 
good and true heart! how much did we expect, when the 
cold North East winds brought us from the pen of Frederika 
Bremer a work bearing this name on its title page! It came 
over the bleak Atlantic, and its glowing pages have not been 
chilled on the voyage; it is full of love, warmth, peace, 
beauty. It meets the expectation and fulfils the hope. ‘The 
gentle name of Mary Howitt floats with it fitly, and we wel- 
come the author and the translator as kindred spirits, coming 
to us with power to bless and uplift our souls above the cares 
and dust of life. We recognise all the characteristics of Miss 
Bremer’s mind and heart in this volume, much longer than 
the others, and better than either, we think, though many 
would except their first love, ** The Neighbours.” The force 
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of first impressions, and the sprightliness of the style have 
given to ‘* The Neighbours”? a charm which ‘‘ The Home ”’ 
must want ; but we think that had it appeared first, it would 
have still remained without arival. And if we judge it by the 
grand test, which is likely to do most good, its claim seems in- 
disputable. It is full of practical wisdom, of naturally drawn 
characters, of touching incidents, of deep yet simple truths, of 
genuine, lovely religion. 

All Miss Bremer’s tales, in a quiet, unobtrusive manner, show 
us the actual operation of religion in life, and make the 
most careless feel both its reality and beauty. She does not 
delay her narrative that her characters may moralize or preach ; 
there is not a line which the thought-hater can call mere cant. 
But she makes religion do the same work in her pages which it 
does wherever found ; it strengthens the tempted, gives peace 
of mind under worldly trial, develops the higher nature, brings 
back thg penitent, and blesses all ; and this so naturally and 
exquisitely, that we forget the enchantress and her wand, look 
on the phantom scene as a reality, and feel its lessons sink deep 
into our souls. It does us more good than some graver books 
aiming at the same object, just as to live, day after day, in an 
interesting family, who are sincerely pious and benevolent, helps 
the soul’s appreciation of goodness more than listening for years 
to eloquent sermons, without such illustrations. 

The last tale is a mere sketch, but it is worthy of Miss Bre- 
mer. There is, indeed, one of those hacknied recognitions in 
it with which novel readers are pretty familiar; but the de- 
scriptions of life and scenery, and the beautifully drawn charac- 
ter of Susanna redeem all. We feel at times that the author is 
indeed countrywoman of him who poured forth the wild, stir- 
ring stanzas of Frithiof’s Saga. 

To us the picturesque scenery and dark romantic legends of 
the North have long appealed against the neglect with which 
the blooming world of civilization has treated them; and we 
are thankful, literally thankful, that the cloud of ignorance or 
prejudice, which has shut us out from so much knowledge and 
enjoyment, is likely to pass away under this Northern Light, 
this silver Aurora of female genius. We hope to see the day 
when the volumes of Swedish literature shall be found on our 
book-shelves with those of France and Germany; and when 
our tourists shall not only worship the God of Nature in the 
vale of Chamouni, or on the summit of the Righi, but seeking 
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the Switzerland of the North, shall stand awed amid the gla- 
ciers of the Dovre, or scour, with reindeer and sledge, over the 
solemn wastes of Lapland snows, drinking in health and 
strength from those pure Arctic breezes. We thank her whose 
moral and intellectual power has given us glimpses of that, 
which must tempt onwards all who have soul and opportunity ; 
and as she, in her modesty, probably dreamed little of us dwell- 
ers in a distant land, we thank those who have extended the 
magic circle of her influence, till we, too, were spell-bound. 

The most striking attributes of Miss Bremer’s character, as a 
writer, are those grand ones, genius, and moral excellence. 
We see her genius as she brings scenes and human beings viv- 
idly before us, and throws herself into different characters with 
that instinctive adaptation of act and speech which is the pow- 
er of genius alone. She, the single woman, gives us the joys, 
the anxieties, the hopes and fears, the almost unutterable sor- 
rows of a parent’s heart, with a thrilling fidelity. We can 
scarcely believe that she has not herself given her plighted 
hand at the altar, and watched by the cradle, and trained the 
young spirit with fear and trembling, and gloried in the opening 
promise of ‘her summer child,” uttered heart-felt warnings 
against secret dangers, imprudent marriage, youthful rashness ; 
and then sat down in joy by the matured fruit of her toil, or in 
humble resignation beside its premature grave. 

Where these elements of genius and moral excellence are 
so beautifully combined, the author is a blessing. Criticism 
may indeed find something to say; there is no perfection in 
commonplace, certainly, and we have no more right to expect it 
in works of genuine talent. We are the more disposed to ap- 
proach these works in a fault-seeking spirit, because we foresee 
that their extraordinary merit will produce a host of imitators, as 
likely to seize that which had better not be copied, as that 
which they cannot copy, for their lives. Imitators have a 
strangely small portion of good taste and discrimination. 

Yet after criticism has done her utmost, works of genius still 
hold their places in the hearts of men, unless there be some el- 
ement of moral evil within, which, to the credit of human na- 
ture be it spoken, is usually an element of decay. We do not 
think there is any such element in Miss Bremer’s writings. It 
would be inconsistent with what we have said above of her two 
main characteristics as an author. Yet many of her warmest 
admirers cry out against certain strange blemishes in some of 
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her tales; and these blemishes are of so serious a nature as to 
deserve examination. In “The Neighbours,” a young man, 
whom the author evidently intends that we shall like, becomes 
attached to a married woman. His love is rejected; but 
there it is; this love is one of the incidents of the work. 
In “ The H Family,” a blind girl falls in love with 
her Uncle! This incident is painful enough to virtuous minds, 
though the girl is represented as one whose undisciplined feel- 
ings have brought upon her all wo, even to insanity. But how 
can we apologize for the introduction of another love? The 
Unele is held up to us throughout the tale as an object of re- 
spect, the husband of an excellent wife, the good father of a 
family. Yet in one scene which we should call not merely 
highly wrought, but extravagant, he acknowledges that he has 
loved this niece, — acknowledges it to her! And then we 
have her ecstasy of joy. One familiar with the deeper wick- 
edness of the world might say, “ but there was no sin; he 
proved his virtue by ruling this love; once only was it ever 
breathed from his lips ; he mastered it.” For what good pur- 

e can such a passion have been introduced at all? It is in- 
credible that such a man can have had such a horrid tempta- 
tion to resist. We know not how a Parisian circle may receive 
it, depraved as their taste has been by certain modern authors, 
whose popularity is a burning shame. Such critics may wonder 
not so much at the attachment as at the victory ; but we know 
that this sketch has been read to more than one American par- 
ty, and this part of it received with a thrill of something stern- 
er than disapprobation. It is vain to say that it is good to set 
forth the struggles and conquests of principle, though it be true 
as a general rule. Such struggles as this never occur where 
true principle reigns: it is one blessing of high, fixed principle, 
that it saves us from such struggles. Certajn forms of sin and 
temptation dwell far away from it, with impassable regions be- 
tween; they cannot come nigh it. There is a tremendous 
amount of evil in the world, whose dangers may be profitably 
unfolded in works of fiction, but it should be done with great 
caution ; and the innocent should be warned against that alone 
which will probably assail them. We wish that Miss Bremer 
had spared her readers this unnecessary shock to every better 
feeling ; though we have a deep conviction that it was in her 
but an error of taste. 

In “ The Home,” a work whose general tone is exquisitely 
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lofty and pure, we are again confounded by the introduction 
of a conflict between goodness and sin, where we should have 
expected that the very atmosphere of the former would have 
kept the latter at an unapproachable distance. And it is the 
same form of sin, too, for the third time: it is love entertained 
unlawfully, for a being consecrated by marriage, and by one in 
whom the author evidently wishes to mterest us. We won- 
dered at first how Elise could endure that Jacobi should remain 
under the same roof, after he had insulted her by seeking her 
heart ; for that is what man never seeks without some hope of 
obtaining, and the faintest hope in this case was insult. But 
her noble speech of repulse, and her noble motive for permit- 
ting him to stay, plead in her defence. Still it seems to us, 
that the whole affair between Elise and Jacobi, with the sus- 
picions of Louise afterwards, is improbable, too disagreeable 
for introduction, and of injurious tendency. As in the case of 
Judge H., it is not calculated to excite sufficient horror of a 
spiritual fall, an infidelity of the heart alone. It does not suffi- 
ciently impress upon us the solemn truth, that Christian obli- 
gation and God’s judgment penetrate to the very innermost 
hiding-places of thought and feeling. Could we believe that 
such trials often entered the sanctuaries of virtuous homes, and 
tested the principles of good wives and mothers, we should still 
think Miss Bremer’s management of this particular illustration 
injudicious, With regard to the character of Jacobi, we are 
perplexed not a little by the various aspects in which he ap- 
pears from the beginning to the end of the book, and we can 
hardly think it sustained throughout with distinctness or con- 
sistency. Perhaps the author may have known a real Jacobi. 
We once heard a gentleman remark, that whenever he encoun- 
tered any quite improbable anecdote from Miss Edgeworth’s 
pen, his exclamation was usually cut short by an asterisk of 
reference, and a note below — “ This is a fact.” 

And now comes up the question, how has such a writer as Miss 
Bremer, distinguished for knowledge of human nature and a 
high appreciation of moral excellence—an appreciation of 
which the pure-minded alone are capable — how has she fallen 
into such mistakes? Are they faults of taste early formed on 
some bad model? Or is it that, since the French have had so 
much influence in Sweden, French immorality has stolen into 
the holy places of the land, the virtuous homes, and Miss Bre- 
mer is bound to paint truly what she mournfully beholds, and 
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warn loudly against insidious dangers? If so, God forbid that 
hers should be the fate of Cassandra! Or is it that she has 
been led astray by her desire to startle, to strike out something 
new, to produce strong emotion in her readers ? 

We cannot answer these questions. But it is this desire 
which has injured the efforts of many an able writer, and we 
have some evidence of its influence on Miss Bremer in nearly 
all her tales. ‘There are extravagant and false conceptions of 
character in each; and marvellous, improbable adventures in 
each. Could she but throw away all this, and confine herself 
to the sphere in which she is so admirable, using her powers 
only to convey faithful pictures of life and human nature, as 
they move and change around her, pouring out the cheerful 
benevolence, the deep spiritual wisdom, the hopeful piety of 
her nature over her witching pages, we should follow her with- 
out a murmur, with reverence, with much gain to our souls, all 
round and through the mountains and the valleys, the cities 
and plains of honest Sweden, and glorious old Norway. She 
could lead us silent and rapt to the eternal ice of the Pole; 
and even there, in the stillness and seeming death of creation, 
make us thrill with love to God and man, with eagerness for 
more of knowledge and goodness, with consciousness of our 
better nature and sure destiny. 

We like a practice which makes reading, like music, not 
only a solitary, but a social pleasure. The truest way, we 
think, to enjoy this remarkable writer, is to hear ber productions 
read aloud. It would have other advantages beside the usual 
ones, economy of time, and enjoyment of sympathy, which 
have introduced it into many happy family circles, whom it 
renders still more domestic, united, and happy. Miss Bremer’s 
narrative is usually interesting enough to hurry along a careless 
reader, and if he do not actually skip, he will lose the power 
of much which constitutes the true charm and merit of the 
whole. As stories, we do not think so highly of this series ; 
we should place their claim to consideration on a much more 
lofty ground. In spite of the blemishes which we have men- 
tioned so freely above, —the author has merit and popularity 
enough to bear freedom, — we consider them entitled to high 
estimation among philanthropists, because the spirit they breathe, 
the noble sentiments scattered throughout them, are likely to 
do good, to give wholesome views of life and duty, to awaken 
the thinking powers, and stir the nobler impulses of the soul. 
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We have just opened “'The Home,” at random; our eyes 
lighted at once on this golden truth, simply expressed. ‘* How 
much goodness there is in the world! though at a superficial 
glance one is disposed to doubt it. What is bad is noised 
abroad, is echoed from side to side, and newspapers and social 
circles find so much to say about it, while what is good goes, 
at best, like sunshine, quietly through the world.” Alas for 
poor human nature! the same everywhere, on either side of 
the Atlantic! What a fairy change would pass over all soci- 
ety, could the passage we have quoted but produce its right 
effect. Could we but look at, believe in, seek out, enjoy, all 
the good there is in the world, and treat the evil we cannot 
prevent as if it existed not; could we but drive out of crea- 
tion the false judgment or depraved taste, which sends it about 
on the pages of newspapers or the tongues of gossips ! 

‘The episode of Evelina’s history is a full and good lesson, 
teaching the spirit of this quotation. “He who has no 
employment to which he gives himself with true earnestness, 
which he does not love as much as himself, has not discovered 
the true ground on which Christianity brings forth fruit.” 

The attachments of Sara and Eva are sadly true to nature, 
as many a sorrowing parent and repentant wife can testify ; 
and both we think are managed in a way to bring out the in- 
tended moral with great force. In connection with the latter 
incident there is a passage of singular truth and beauty, which 
evinces much of Miss Bremer’s accurate knowledge of human 
nature. 


“It not unfrequently happens that people, whether it arises 
from physical or moral causes, become wonderfully unlike them- 
selves. Irritability, violence, indiscretion, and unkindness, sud- 
denly reveal themselves in a hitherto gentle and amiable eharac- 
ter, and as if by a magic-stroke, a beautiful form has been trans- 
formed into a witch. It requires a great deal, under such cir- 
cumstances, to keep friends warm and unchanged. A great 
demand of goodness, a great demand of clearness of vision, is 
made from any one, when, under these circumstances, he is re- 
quired to remain true to the same love, to persevere in the same 
faith, to wait patiently for the time when the magic shall lose its 
power, when the changed one shall come back again; and yet 
he, all the time, be able only to present himself by quiet prayers, 
mild looks, and affectionate care! I say great purity of vision, 
because the true friend never loses sight of the heavenly 
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image of his friend; but sees it through every veil of casualty, 
even when it is concealed from all, nay even from the faulty 
one’s self! He has faith in it; he loves it; he lives for it, and 
says, ‘ Wait! have patience! it will go over, and then he (or she) 
comes back again!’ And whoever has such a friend, comes 
back indeed |!” — The Home, p. 91. 


The letter from Elise to Cecilia, after the death of Henrik, 
is touching and beautiful, and the short one with which the 
work ends, is a fitting conclusion. It leaves us with the 
strains of a sweet plaintive harmony vibrating in our souls ; 
tears gently fill our eyes ; the various inmates of “The Home” 
rise and pass solemnly again before us, with their joys and sor- 
rows, their virtues nursed in trial, and peaceful rewards, which 
some have found in heaven and some on earth. We think of 
other homes, nearer and dearer; other forms with which our 
hearts are more closely linked ; other temptations, trials, duties, 
with which we ourselves have to do; and we feel ourselves 
more ready for it all. We are filled with an earnest prayer 
that we may live out some of the good we have drunk in dur- 
ing these few hours. Blessed be the author who so dismisses 
the fellow creatures*over whom God has given her a brief 
sway! If any take up her pages for the unworthy purpose of 
seeking mere amusement, may they be led to acknowledge that 
Genius wears a more glorious radiance, when it rejoices in the 
unearthly sunshine of Religion. 

L. J. H. 
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Manhood ; or Scenes from the Past; a Series of Poems. By 
Witu1aM Piumer, Jr. Boston: Tappan and Dennet. 1843. 









Tis is the second portion of a series of poems, in which it 
was the design of the writer, to trace the progress of life from 
infancy to old age. Youth was the subject of the first; the 
present is devoted to manhood; and in both, the general plan 
is described to be, that each poem should express the sentiment 
or the feeling, appropriate to the occasion or state of mind to 
which it relates. 

As this plan has been carried out with sufficient strictness, 
the work has the merit, in our view not a trivial one, of express- 
ing natural and just sentiments in an unaffected manner. A 
different fashion has prevailed so long, in many quarters, that 
we were not without apprehensions, that poetry would never 
again vouchsafe a revelation of the real sentiments and feelings 
of its authors. Prosperous gentlemen, who fare sumptuously 
every day, have been prone to indulge in such weary descant 
upon the emptiness and vanity of earth; lofty spirits, who but 
just now left their boon companions at their cups, have poured 
forth such heart-broken wailings upon the chilling solitude, in 
which they wander through the world; young men have been i 
so much in the habit of tuning their harps to the key of de- , 
spair, that anything like simplicity of thoughts and expression 
began to be as inadmissible, as it would be in a modern singer 
to suffer his audience to hear a single syllable of the verses of 
his song. Mr. Plumer has no sympathy with this poor affecta- 
tion; his strain of thought is always manly, and almost always 
just. Perhaps it will afford more gratification, and find quicker 
sympathy among his elder readers than the young. The pris- 
matic colors, which opening life casts upon scenes and circum- 
stances, are very different from those of maturer years; nor is 
it to be expected that the same description of poetry should find 
equal favor with all classes of readers, whose tastes undergo a 
change, in their progress through life, like that which time pro- 
duces on the physical frame. No young man probably ever 
reads with very strong interest the later poetry of Wordsworth, 
because it expresses feelings he has never entertained, and sen- 
timents which appear to him unnatural and tame: but it would 
be difficult for any one who turns to it after the shadows are 
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extending eastward, not to feel that, however it may be to 
others, to him its calm philosophy is natural and true. Even 
in the writings of this very poet, the change produced by ad- 
vancing life is very striking. In his youth he adopted a theory 
with respect to poetical expression, and followed it to the very 
verge of absurdity, if not beyond; but he subsequently, per- 
haps unconsciously, abandoned the extravagances of his system, 
retaining only its better part. It seems to be of the very nature 
of literary theory, like reform, to run into occasional excess. 
The angry torrent subsides at last, and leaves fertility in the 
place of turbulence and ruin. The poetical theorists of the 
close of the last century, exasperated by the unvarying melody 
of Hayley and the poets of his class, as honest people of more 
than common sensitiveness are sometimes rendered furious by 
the monotonous music of the cricket by the fireside, vowed ven- 
geance against the race; and, in order to make an example of 
a shining mark, proceeded to offer up Pope as the sacrifice for 
the offences of all his followers. Pope, however, survives, and 
they are now content to leave his ashes in peace; while in the 
mean time, they have certainly done much to relieve poetical 
expression of its defects, and to awaken attention to a higher 
and more animated tone of poetry. For our own part, even at 
the risk of offending the more delicate taste of others, we must 
confess, that the poetry, which is marked by affectation and 
want of manliness, is rather worse than no poetry at all; and 
we are disposed to attach a high value tothat of Mr. Plumer, 
because it is wholly untinged by either. Doubtless poetry should 
pleasé ; but it should give pleasure to manly, not perverted taste. 
Better that it should altogether forego this end, than that it 
should become the handmaid of low desires or inculcate aught 
but purity of sentiment. *Its habitation is on high: if it comes 
down to earth, it should descend ljke an angel, ‘‘as he moves 
sometimes through the air upon his ministries here below ;”’ not 
to share our imperfections, but to raise us to its own high 
sphere. 

Mr. Plumer appears to be fond of the form of the sonnet, and 
employs it with facility and success. We offer the following as 
examples. 


PRACTICE. 


Action, ’t is action, that our powers must try, 

Not study, thought, seclusion; these alone 

But arm us for the fight, yet ne’er make known 
Our skill or prowess, while inert they lie; 
Motion is life; and we must do or die, 
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Our thoughts are fruitless, till in action shown, 
Till power displayed, on adverse power o’erthrown, 

Give strength to purpose, that may fear defy. 
Power hast thou gained, or knowledge? Put to use 
Thy talent then; to hoard it is abuse, 

Nay, worse, is sin: hand, tongue, or pen, 
Whate’er thy weapon, void of fear or doubt, 

Mix boldly, gladly, with thy fellow men, 

And work, with earnest heart, thy purpose out. 


FREEDOM. 





Freedom is self-control. He is not free 
Who looks abroad for guidance; or who finds 
In party, creed, or sect, in king’s decree, 
Or mob’s acclaim, the rule of right that binds J 
His thoughts and feelings. Freedom dwells in minds 
To virtue disciplined; where sense of right, | 


























Our own, and not another’s, is our guide ; 
Where self-respect, and scorn of wrong unite, 
And truth and justice in our hearts preside. 
‘To freedom thus inbred, if law accord 
Freedom of action, we are free indeed : 
But wrong, is tyranny, — by one decreed 
Or many, — wrong, not less to be abhorred, 
Though thousands gain, if one unjustly bleed. 





The following poem, entitled, “ Anniversary of the Wedding,” 
is ina different strain. 






We will not count, — so fast they run, — 
The years, my love! since first we met; 

Since life was new, and our bright sun 

Was in its hour of dawning yet. 






What though that sun is westering now, 
With deepening shadows backward cast; 
Its cheerful light may yet allow 

Bright hours of pleasure ere ’t is past. 






Time has but ripened into grace 
Each nobler charm of heart and mind ; 
Nor reft thee yet, in form or face, 
Of aught that soul ee soul could bind. 


Along these quiet walks with me 
Thy light steps still as airy bound, 
As when in hours of youthful glee, 
They leaped, in mirth, to music’s sound. 





Collection of Hymns. 





Thy lively laugh as gaily rings, 

As in those hours of opening youth; 
As warm thy prompt affection springs, 
As in our prime of joy and truth. 












Those eyes of love are stil] as bright, 
As when at first on me they shone ; 

Yet softened now with milder light, 

And deeper tints to youth unknown. 








If graver thought upon our brow 

Is fixing here his aspect sage, 
Yet cheerful fancies wreath, e’en now, 
With smiles of joy the cares of age. 











Then iet them haste, the years! away: 
Our growing loves they cannot part ; 

Youth did not lead our thoughts astray, 

Age will not change the constant heart. 







A Collection of Hymns for the Christian Church and Home. 
James Munroe & Co. Boston. 










Tuts collection by the Rev. Dr. Flint of Salem is an excel- 
lent one in many respects. Were we to dwell on subordinate 
qualities we would say, that the book is of convenient size, — 
it is easy to purchase, and easy to carry — it bears lightly on 
the purse, and lightly on the hand. The number of hymns is 
not swelled up as if worth consisted in bulk and burden. 

The matter of the book is excellent also, and this is the one 
thing needful. There is consistency of sentiment without same- 
ness, and variety without confusion. The divisions are simple, 
and the arrangement of subjects lucid. The collection is a 
valuable contribution to the lyrical devotion of the public and 
the domestic altar. 

We hear much about the scarcity of good hymns. Doubtless 
they are scarce, but with a genuine taste, we suspect, we should 
find them more abundant than we imagine. By extending the 
circle of our choice, and laying aside some of that superstition 
which holds our veneration to the mass of pious verses, without 
poetry, which swells our prescriptive psalmody, we should dis- 
cover much from the noblest mints, that might be consecrated 
to the service of God. The true natureof the hymn seems to us 
to be greatly misunderstood by professional writers and col- 
lectors. The hymn is not theology; it is not logic; it is not 
metrical dogma, and it is not metrical argument. Neither is it 
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ethical; it is no more a statement of morals, than it is a state- 
ment of doctrine. It is simply a song ; a divine song, to be sure, 
but still a song. A hymn is subject to the laws which regulate 

this form of composition, and it must fulfil their conditions. ) 
The essence of a hymn is poetry; the form of it is lyrical ; the | 
spirit of itis devotional; let a composition, then, be poetical, 
lyrical, and devotional, with brief expression, and an adaptation 4 
to worship, and you have a complete hymn. The hymn is the 
melody of holy emotion, which breathes, because it must, in [ 
music. The hymn is faith made vocal in sweet sounds ; it is | 
the poetry of prayer. The hymn is not, as many seem to think i 
it, a sermon, but a song. A short sermon in rhyme may be : 
cogent in thought, and clear in language ; but it is not a hymn. t 
A hymn is not explanatory, but suggestive ; not analytic, but in- 
spiring. The logical is fatal tothe lyrical; and there is no piety 
which can sing in syllogisms. ‘ 

Dr. Flint with the spirit of a poet has been alive to this dis- 
tinction; and the lyric beauty which marks his selection is the 
consequence. Hymns are for religious feeling, and not for . 
speculative intellect. The truth of a hymn, therefore, is not i 
metaphysical but emotional. We know, for instance, that iy 
this present world contains exceeding worth and exceeding { 
goodness ; but states of mind there are, in which the ideal of a f 
holier beauty seems to flash rebuke on all that it can claim. [: 
These states of mind take at times expression in our hymns, 
and in reference to such states of mind the expression is true. 
So, we must from analogy believe that heaven has labor as 
well as earth; but contrast of idea being the source of mental 
relief, the fatigue of the present seeks refreshment in the repose 
of the future. Meeting a traveller weary after a long journey 
within a short distance of his home, we would not seek to 
cheer him by the work which awaited him, but by the rest 
which was to intervene. Thus it is, that heaven is associated 
in Scripture and devotion with tranquillizing imagery, because 
in Scripture and devotion, heaven is mostly used to give conso- 
lation to our tired hearts. 

We think that a tender and trustful experience, a grave but 
grateful temper, a deep spiritual pathos, but solemn Christian 
hope, form the prevailing character of the book under notice. 
We observe in several hymns from Bryant this pensive tone, 
mingling the low sounds of a meek piety with ‘the soft, sad 
music of humanity.” Distinguished by the peculiarities of each 
author’s genius, we could specify many hymns in the compila- 
tion of similar character, from Norton, Moore, Heber, C. 
Wesley, and Milman. A more Jubilant and exultant strain 
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pervades two fine old hymns (198, 311) from the Breviary ; and 
a glorious one (334) from Heber. A most magnificent hymn 
is that (188) marked anonymous, and commencing, “‘ A voice 
upon the midnight air;” also, that (240) from the fervid and 
energetic Quarles. Dr. Flint has inserted some exquisite pro- 
ductions of his own; and one especially, (365) an Evening 
Hymn, we read with much delight; like the close of a sum- 
mer’s day, it soothes down uneasy desire; it bids the troubled 
heart be still; murmuring blessed thoughts, it steals with 
holy silence on the soul, and prepares it for darkness and for 
sleep with visions of beauty and dreams of peace. 



















Poetry for Home and School. Selected by the author of the 
“Theory of Teaching,” and ‘ Edward’s First Lessons in 
Grammar.” Boston: G. Simpkins. 1843. 12mo. pp. 360. 


Tue judgment and good taste shown in this compilation, are 
as remarkable as the talent so manifest in the author’s previous 
original publications. It will be found, we think, to answer en- 
tirely the end proposed. A selection could hardly be made 
that should address itself more winningly to the heart, the 
fancy, and the religious sentiments of the young reader. 


Lectures on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans. By 
Tuomas Cuatmers, D. D., LL. D., Professor, &c. N. York : 
Robert Carter. 





Tose who wish to own the works of Dr. Chalmers will find 
here a cheap reprint of the Lectures on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, yet with a good clear type and on fair paper. It is to be 
completed in five monthly parts, at twenty-five cents each. It 
is in octavo with double columns. | 


The Simple Cobler of Aggawam in America. By Rev. Naruan- 
1EL Warp. Edited by David Pulsifer. Boston: J. Munroe 
and Company. 1843. 12mo. pp. 96. 


ReprINTED in excellent taste from the edition of 1713, but 
with the additions and alterations contained in later ones. 






A. 


American Peace Society, letter to 
from a member of the Committee 
of Peace in Paris, noticed, 114. 

Antiquities, Roman, discovered in 
France, 127 — Scandinavian, 128. 

Atonement, doctrine of, essay on, 
146 - 159. 


B. 


Baptismal question, a volume of 

age a pamphlets, noticed, 
1. 

Beverly, History of, by E. M. Stone, 
noticed, 248. 

Biblical Repository and Princeton 
Review, quotation from, 263. 

Bible in Spain, The, by George 
Borrow, reviewed, 170. 

Bremer, Frederika, Novels of, re- 
viewed, 381 - 394. 

Brooks’s Translations from the Ger- 
man Lyric Poets, reviewed, 232. 

Buckingham’s (J. T.) Devotional 
Exercises for Common Schools. 


261. 
C. 


Catholic views of the Oxford move- 
ment, 16-18. 

Christianity, early literary history 
of, 53 — attended by difficulties, 
54—remarkable for the abun- 
dance of its early records, 55 — 
division of the subject, 56— 
Christianity not likely to draw 
SS. attention, 57 — earliest 

agan and Jewish notices of it, 
59—silence of Quintilian and 


VOL. XXXIII. — 3D Ss. VOL. XV. NO. III. 


Plutarch, ib. — Josephus’s testi- 
mony weighed, 59-64 — the acts 
of Pilate, 64—general silence 
of Pagan writers natural, 67-69 
—second division of the sub- 
ject, authorship and_preserva- 
tion of the records, 186 — prelim- 
inary remarks, 186-190 — sketch 
of the early history of the books 
of the New Testament, 190-196 
— testimonies after the close of 
the first century, 196 — Papias, 
Justyn Martyr, &c., 202. 
Classical learning, peculiar value 
of, 137. ; 
Clarke’s (J. F.) Poem, “ The Pil- 
grim Fathers,”’ 161 - 169, 
Clerical Economics, 202 - 231. 
Confessions of St. Augustine, 255. 
Colman’s (Henry) Fourth Agri- 
cultural Report and Rochester 
Address, noticed, 117. 
Cornelia to Paulus, a translation 
from Propertius, 70-79. 


D. 


Dannecker’s Statue of the Redeem- 
er, Sonnet on, 52. 

Destruction of the world by fire, 
75 — origin of the opinion, 76- 
78— its history, 78-82 — practi- 
cal reflections, 83. 

Dudleian Lecture for 1843, on the 
Value of Natural Religion, by 
the Rev. E.S. Gannett, 238 - 308. 


E. 


Eclectic Review, its character of 
Dr. Carpenter, 123. 
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Edward’s first lessons in Grammar, 
256. 

Eight years in Persia among the 
Nestorian Christians, noticed, 
100. 

Emerson, (G. B.) his school and 
schoolmaster reviewed, 240 — 248. 

Episcopal Church, differences in, 1 
— concerning the ministerial of- 
fice, 1-6 — the Eucharist, 6-8 — 
claims of to exclusive authority 
denied, 11 — rests on expediency, 
12— probable scriptural origin of 
orders in the church, 13-16— 
unscriptural doctrines and phrase- 
ology of 19 - 29. 

- Essay on the Doctrine of the Atone- 

ment, 146 - 159. 


F. 


Female Teachers, advantage of 
employing in common schools, 
371 - 377. 

Fenelon, new translations from, 262. 

Flint’s collection of hymns for the 
Christian Church and Home, 


398. 

Four Pillars, The, or the truth of 
Christianity demonstrated, by 
Harvey Newcomb, 260. 


G. 


Gannett, (Rev. E. 8.) on the value 
of natural religion, the Dudleian 
Lecture of, for 1843, 288-308, 

Greenwood’s sermons, 84— how 
the sermon should be regarded, 
84, 85 — what it derives from the 
delivery, 85, 86 — character of the 
volume, 88, 89— illustrated by 
extracts, 81 - 99. 


H. 

Hymns, collection of, for the Chris- 
tian Church and Home, noticed, 
398. 

I, 


of 


International Daily Journal 
Peace, 114. 








Index. 


J. 


Jackson’s sermon, 120. 

John’s (Rev. Henry V. D.) sermon, 
“‘ The Protestant Episcopal Pas- 
tor,” 7-11. 

Josephus’s testimony to Christianity 
considered, 59 - 64. 


L. 


Literature, philanthropic element 
in, essay on, 129 - 145. 

Lothrop’s, sermon on the Christian 
name and Liberty, noticed, 110. 


M. 


Manhood, or Scenes from the Past, 
by William Plumer Jr., notice of, 
395. 

Mann’s sixth annual report of the 
board of education, 366 — vaca- 
tions, 368, 369 — compensation of 
teachers, 369 —female teachers, 
370 -— 376 — qualifications of 
teachers and Normal Schools, 
377 - 381. 

Mason’s Elementary treatise on the 
National and State Governments, 
noticed, 256. 

Manse Garden, Rev. Nathaniel 
Patterson’s, noticed, with ex- 
tracts, 206. 

Marbles brought from Xanthus to 
London by Mr. Fellows, aceount 
of, 125. 

Monod Adolphe on 
quoted from the 
view, 263. 


—_ oratory, 
rincetom Re- 


N. 


Natural Religion, value of, the Dud- 
leian Lecture for the present 
ear, by the Rev. E. S. Gannett, 

8 - 308. 

Neighbours, The, notice of a new 
edition of, 116. 

Nestorians, ecclesiastical order 
among, 103— Language, litera- 
ture and sacred books, 102— 
manuscripts, 103 — temperanee, 
and the use of New England 

Rum, 104, 105— forms of Mar- 

riage among, 105. 











P. 


Peabody, (W. B. O.) his familiar 
address, noticed, 250 — 254. 

Perkins's (Rev. Justin) Eight Years 
in Persia, noticed, 100— forms 
and ceremonies of marriage in, 
106 — Pilaff, the way to make it 
described, 108 — funeral customs, 
109 — schools, 110. 

Philanthropic Element in Litera- 
ture, essay on, 129. 

Pilgrim Fathers, The, a Poem by 
J. F. Ciarke, 161-169. 

Plumer, (William, Jr.) Poems of, 
noticed, 395. 

Political Idolatry, a Sermon by Rev. 
George Putnam, 259. 

Princeton Review, quotation from, 
— character of the two Edwards- 
es, 124. 

Propertius, translation from, ‘¢ Cor- 
nelia to Paulus,” 70-79. 


Q. 


Quatrains in the Persian manner, 
from the Germar. of Rickert, 365. 


R, 


Reformer’s, Christian, opinion of 
American and English Sermons, 


Romanism, our country safe from, a 
Sermon by Thomas Brainerd, no- 
ticed, 257. 


8. 


Scandinavian Antiquities, 128. 

School and Schoolmaster, The, a 
manual for the use of Teachers, 
noticed, 240. 

Schools in Persia, 109. 

Shade of Cornelia to Paulus, a 
translation from Propertius, 70 - 
75. 

Sharp’s Sermon on Modern Evan- 
gelism, 119. 

Slavery, article on, in reply to the 

Southern Review, 29-51 —sum- 

mary of its argument, 30 — No- 

ah’s curse no prophecy, 30, 31 — 


Index. 
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Gibeonites not slaves, 32 — Ca- 
naanites not negroes, 33—nor 
without civilization, 34 — argu- 
ment for slavery from physical 
organization answered, 36— in- 
fluence of slavery on Northern 
labor, 39 — alleged contentment 
of the slave, 39 — and incapacity 
for freedom, 42— comparison of 
the services of the slave and free 
States in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, 45 — concluding remarks, 
47 — subject continued, 265 — 
position of the North in regard 
to slavery, 265-274 — duties of 
the North in regard to slavery, 
274 - 287. 
Sleepwaker, The, translated from 
the German, 119. 
Sonnet on Dannecker’s statue of 
the Redeemer, 52. 
Sophocles’ Greek Lessons, 262. 
Stone’s History of Beverly, 248. 
Swedenborg (Emanuel), sketch of 
the life of, with dates of his prin- 
cipal publications of a scientific 
character, 311 — 329 — titles of his 
theological works in the order of 
their publication, 331, 332 — his 
special office, 333 — alleged mira- 
cles, 333-338 — death of, 338 — 
summary of the articles of the 
faith of, 338 - 341 — some of the 
culiar opinions of, explained at 
ength, 341 — 363. 


z. 


Teacher, Christian, opinions of, on 
American Sermons occasioned 
by the death of Dr. Channing, 
190 — criticiem of on Dr. Chan- 
ning’s character and writings, 121. 

Trinity, Doctrine of the, in the 
Episcopal Church, 19 - 29. 


Ww. 


Wheaton (Henry), his letter on the 
subject of peace, 115. 

Whittingham’s (Bishop) Sermon, 
“« The Priesthood in the Church,” 
1-7. 
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TALES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE, 
BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


era 
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MOV ON ne 


JAMES MUNROE AND COMPANY 


HAVE IN PRESS, THE REMAINING VOLUMES OF THE SERIES OF MISS BREMER’S 
BEAUTIFUL TALES, OF WHICH Mary Howitt, THE TRANSLATOR, 


REMARKS, 


‘‘THEY HAVE CERTAINLY BOTH HIGHLY 


AMUSED AND DONE ME GOOD.”’ 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE NEIGHBOURS,... A TALE OF EVERY DAY LIFE. 


2 vols. 12mo. 260 pp. each. Price, 62 1-2 cents, cloth. 


“Tt is just such a Work as every one should possess for their Libraries.” 


IN PRESS, 
8vo. and 12mo. — Large Type. 


DIED PRESIDENTS DAUGHTERS, 


NARRATIVE OF A GOVERNESS. FROM THE SWEDISH. 


*‘ Faith and Knowledge are ever Sisters.” 


B—vN. 


WeW A. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


STRIFE AND PEACE, OR SCENES IN NORWAY. 


FROM THE SWEDISH. 


The above will all be printed and bound uniformly, and when finished 
will make one of the most beautiful collections of Talés of Every Day Life 
which have been issued from the Press for a number of years. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
TENBODOBE PARMAR Ss 
CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


1 Vol. 12mo. pp. 360. 


SIA SSe HSUOSGowWRsaTenry > 


PLEASANT MEMORIES 


OF PLEASANT LANDS. 


16mo. Illustrated with two beautiful Engravings, cloth, gilt. 


‘* It has all the charms which characterize 
the works of. William Howitt, besides its 
poetical illustrations of some of the most ro- 
mantic spots known over the wide earth.” — 
Christian Register. 


** It contains a variety of articles, suggest- 
ed by a recent visit to Great Britain, in poet- 
ry and in prose, but all of a superior order, 
and all calculated to enchain the attention of 
the reader — and while the beautiful desc: ip- 
tion of scenes abroad, tend to enlighten, the 
elegant language and the elevated sentiments 
must purify the heart.” — Mercantile 
Journal. 





‘The design of ‘ Pleasant Memories’ is 
exquisitely original, and which would have 
been selected only by a woman of highly 
poetic mind; and though half written in 
prose, there is scarcely a line which would 
have emanated from a soul which was not 
imbued with a love of the ideal. Mrs. Sig- 
ourney has carried the charm of a warm, 
feeling heart into the mother country, and 
she has given to us a volume, which, for 
purity of thought, and beauty of language, 
is unapproached by any book of travels that 
has been published in our country.” — Vew 
World. 
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its author.” — Wewburyport Herald. 


i to children who love to draw their amusement from truth.” — Recorder. 
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WORKS OF WILLIAM E. CHANNING. DD. 


6 Vols. 12mo. Elegantly printed, for Five Dollars. 


SELF-CULTURE. BY W. E. CHANNING. 


WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 
16mo. cloth gilt. Price, 37 1-2 cents. 


“If Dr. C. had written nothing else, this 
little work would have justly earned him 
fame.” — Onondaga Standard. 


« Every page is instinct with the compre- 
hensive and wise humanity of the author; 
it should be in every man’s hands,”’ — W. Y. 
Eve. Post. 

“It is indeed a gem of English compo- 
sition, of sound, vigorous thought and pure 
wisdom.” — Mobile Register. 







‘It should be the pocket companion of 
every young man in the country, and to be 
found on every lady’s centre table.”” — Cul- 
tivator. 

«A very useful little volume, and well 
worth possessing.” — Evening Gazette. 

‘It is full of practical good sense, an ele- 


vated philosophy, clothed in the simple, 
graceful, eloquent style so characteristic of 






















Wo HAWQHOBNDS 
TWLOE TOLD TALES, 


2 Vols. 12mo. — Cloth. 


‘‘ To this work we would say, ‘ Live ever, sweet, sweet book.’ 
of a man of genius.’’ — WV. 4. Review. 


«¢ Mr. Hawthorne’s style is rich, refined, and graceful, and the present volumes are an 
ornament to the literature of our country.” — Boston Atlas. 


HUMAN LIFE OR PRACTICAL ETHICS. | 


FROM THE GERMAN OF DE WETTE. TRANSLATED BY SAMUEL OSGOOD. (< 
2 Vols. 12mo. 


‘«‘ These lectures are eminently original, profound, and suggestive.” — WVew World. 


SONGS AND BALLADS, 


UHLAND, KORNER, BURGER, AND OTHER GERMAN LYRIC POETS, 
WITH NOTES. BY CHAS. T. BROOKS. 


“In this volume we have presented to us a string of beautiful pearls. We think the 
volume well worthy a place among the selected poetry of the day.” — Christian Review. 


MARY HOWITT’S 


Strive and Thrive. | Sowimg and Reaping. 
Hope om! Hope ever! | Who Shall be Greatest. 


These works are too well known to need any commendations from the press. 


ets t7sis to, 


HOMB, BY MISS SEDEGWIOK 


18th thousand. 1 vol. 18mo. cloth. 


CENBED WONREIS ON TE SBA, 


BEING THE FIRST VOLUME OF GRANDFATHER’S LIBRARY. 
1 vol. square 16mo., with 8 beautiful bordered cuts. 
** A very good book, which folks may safely give to their young children until they have 
grand children large enough to use it.” — U. S. Gazette. 
** This little book is better than the common run, and will be entertaining and instructive 
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UNROE & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, LZPORTERS & sTATIONRES, 
No. 134 Washington Street, 


Keep constantly on hand a large assortment of Miscellaneous Books, suita- 


ble for City, Town, and Village Libraries. 
SCHOOL BOOKS, all the varieties in use in the United States. 


Books imported to order, in large or-small quantities, 
incorporated institutions executed 


by every Steamer. Orders from 
r 


ee of duty. 


Merchants, School Committees and Teachers supplied with Books and Stationery at a 


large discount from Trade Prices. 


& PICTORIAL 


NATURAL HISTORY; 


EMBRACING A VIEW OF THE 
MINERAL, VEGETABLE, AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS. 


FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


By SAMUEL G. GOODRICH, Author of Peter Parley’s Tales. 


FOUR 


EXTRACT FROM 


WITH 


HUNDRED 


THE PREFACE: 


‘In attempting to bring within the reach of our seminaries so interesting a study, 
I have endeavored to enliven the work by presenting the most striking points in the 


history of each subject of description ; and while 


rangement, and technical words, 


have introduced a scientific ar- 


have taken care that these shall be duly explained 


and simplified, so as to be no hindrance or discouragement in the progress of the stu- 


dent. 


t will be easily seen that a pupil may master the work in a few months ; and 


as the table of contents shows that a vast number of objects are noticed, it may be 
inferred how large an amount of instruction can be acquired in that brief period.” 


NOTICES OF 


“‘ The subjects treated of in the book are 
illustrated by at least one thousand cuts, and 
and it is in itself a complete Pictorial Muse- 
um. The style in which the work is written 
has all the fascination of Peter Parley’s pen, 
and is more attractive than fiction ”—Prov.J1. 

“‘ Mr. Goodrich has succeeded admirabl 
in his endeavors to prepare a work which 
unites popular description with methodical 
arrangement. Although only intended as an 
introduction to Natural History, the amount 
of instruétion to be acquired from its pages is 
immense; and we hope to see the book placed 
within the reach of every child.”— Wotion, 

“It is enlivened by descriptions of the 
most striking and interesting points in the 
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THE PRESS: 


history of each object, and the scientific and 
technical words employed are simplified and 
explained. As an introduction to this branch 
of study, and an incentive to the perusal of 
more extensive and elaborate works, it will 
be of great service to those for whom it is 
intended.” — Bost. Adv. 

** The work is written in a familiar style, 
illustrated with over four hundred wood cuts, 
and contains a vast amount of knowledge 
useful in every-day life.” — Traveller. 

** Many of the latest discoveries in nature’s 


' vast cabinet are brought before us in a famil- 


iar and comprehensible manner. It will be 
useful not only to schools, but in families 
also’.” — Olive Branch, NV. Y. 
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CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 





Tue Christian Examiner is published once in two 
months, on the first day of March, May, July, Septem- 
ber, November, and January, making six numbers of 
136 pages each, or two volumes, of 408 pages each, 
for every year, at $4 per annum, payable on the deliv- 
ery of the second number ; that is, on the first day of 
May. All communications relating to subscriptions 
are to be addressed to “James Munroe & Co.,” all 
_ others-to the ‘“‘ Editor of the Christian Examiner,” care 
of the same. Articles intended for insertion should be 
in the hands of the Editor two months before the day 
of publication of any given number. 

No Subscription is received for less than a year. 











VALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS, 


For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 
134 Washington Street, Boston. 





WOLZOGENII OPERA OMNIA, 2 vols. folio. 

S. PRZIPCOVII COGITATIONES SACR&, 1 vol. folio. 

J. SLICHTINGII COMMENTARIA POSTHUMA, 1 vol. folio. 
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